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Paine Larmer. 


Prof. Charles W. Dabney, director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed to 
the position of Assistant Secretary of 
under Secretary Morton. 





Agriculture, amet 3 
At the Great Barrington butter exhi- 
pit, in charge of the dairy bureau of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
sour feed was charged with being a 
prolific cause of defects in flavor found 


jnsamples shown. # 


cept ensetitnemeneniiaginas 

The Grange meets no criticism in its 
work. Only words of commendation 
come from those who learn its principles 
and look into the motives governing its 
work, Nofarmer therefore can frame 
a plausible objection to joining its ranks. 

Our correspondent Alvan Townsend, 
Freeport, states the cause of bloody milk 
briefly and clearly as follows: 

Giving bloody milk—Cause, pressure 
on the blood vessels; remedy, milk three 
times a day. 





W. H. Morrison, for several years the 
sperintendent of farmers’ institutes for 
the State of Wisconsin, died suddenly 
last week. Mr. Morrison was widely 
known as an efficient conductor of insti- 
tute work. ; 


The annual holiday souvenir edition 
of the Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, is a 
striking illustration of the enterprise of 
that able journal of live-stock husbandry. 
There are four double-page and a like 
number of single page ‘‘inserts’’ of prize 
winning animals, done by artists of 
reputation, and together making up a 
collection of art of high merit. 


The Vermont Dairymen’s Association 
are to hold their annual meeting for the 
discussion of dairy matters, at Burling- 
ton, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 9, 10, 11. In cennection there is to 
bean exhibition of dairy products and 
dairy appliances. The editor of the 
Former accepts an invitation to be 
peent and have a part in the pro- 
gramme. 





Gov. Hyde, in an historical address be- 
fore the Connecticnt Board of Agricul- 
ture, makes the claim that the earliest 
distinctively agricultural literature of the 
country was by Jared Eliot of Killing- 
worth, (now Clinton,) Connecticut. His 
“Essays on Husbandry” began in 1747-8, 
and continued publication for many 
sears. They were eminently practical 
ad widely read. Some of them were 
reprinted in several editions. 





Mr. S. Howard Dean of Leeds, former- 

lyemployed as superintendent and oper- 
ator of the butter factory at Livermore 
Falls, has been transferred to the factory 
at Monmouth, now being run by Eli 
Jepson & Son of Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Deane first served an apprenticeship at 
the Turner Centre factory. His first 
charge was at the Livermore factory, 
Brettun’s Mills, where his success in 
making a choice article of butter 
Soon attracted attention. From there he 
Was employed to take charge of the 
Livermore Falls factory, and. thence to 
Monmouth, as noted. 


Our readers noticed in our issue of the 
“Ist, the fine picture of the ‘King of Be- 
lair.” This animal has been purchased 
by Mr. C. I. Hood of Lowell, Mass., and 
added to his already fine herd. The 
Hood Farm herd is headed by Fancy’s 
Harry, 9777, the sire of seventeen tested 
‘ows. He is by the Lord Harry, out of 
Landseer Fancy. Mr. Hood owns Sig- 
mal’s Lily Flag, the champion yearly test 
Cow of the world, making 1,049 Ibs. 34 
%. of butter, the best week being 29 lbs., 
and Merry Maiden, winner of the sweep- 
stake prizes for the best cow of any 
Weed, and the best Jersey at the World’s 

dlumbian Exposition, She was also sec- 
Ond in the cheese, 90 and 30 days’ tests. 
The herd is rich in the blood of Combi- 
ation, Lord Harry, Tormentor, Stoke’s 
Pogis 3d, and other leading strains. 


8 


™ proceedings of the Missouri 
*rticultural Society, at their recent 
meeting, the remark was made that ex- 
asive planting of orchards in that State 
- being made in anticipation of con- 
es to the foreign shipments. In 
“ — ‘ruit producing capacity of 
wk hnapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, 
os ho other market than the European 
™ *, the rapid increase of the fruit 
a South western Canada dependent 
a Same market, and now Missouri 
; ta Marvelous success with her young 
oan bidding for the same trade, 
i vod arises whether the foreign 
~ te PPing business may not be like- 
Count; overdone, when already the lake 
_— of New York alone in a fruitful 
“a —, furnish apples enough to meet 
ire European trade. 
PRECAUTION AGAINST FIRE. 
a Weeks ago we called attention to 
Portance among farmers of insur- 
§gainst losses by fire. In this con- 
2 We would repeat our appeal then 
~ and would, further, call attention 
~* hecessity of care as a precaution 
t the occurrence of fires. We have 
oficial connection for some years 
ome of the Patron’s Mutual insurance 
Panies doing business in the State 
farmers. As a result we have 








been led to look into the matter of 
country fires closely. It is a fact beyond 
question that fires are more frequent on 
the farms than formerly. This is plain- 
ly shown by the records of insurance 
companies and is the principal cause of 
their increase in insurance rates, 

If there is an increase in fires there is 
a cause for it. It becomes an important 
matter, then, to learn through what 
causes more buildings are burned in the 
country than formerly. It is surprising 
that insurance companies have not kept 
records of the causes of the losses paid 
by them. In the absence of such records, 
covering any considerable length of time, 
there is nothing authoritative in the 
matter. A popular conclusion has been 
that in the shrinkage of value of farm 
property the buildings have been pur- 
posely burned for the insurance. This 
is an easy conclusion, but is asad reflec- 
tion on the honesty of the insured. 
From a critical examination by the offi- 
cers of the company with which we are 
connected, as to the dishonesty of these 
fires, we are prepared to say there is no 
ground whatever for suspicion of fraud, 
with the exception of a very limited 
number of cases. The common charge, 
so easily made, has little of fact on which 
to rest. We are convinced that the 
marked increase of fires is not due to 


fraud. 


The records of the causes of fires 
among farm buildings, as kept by the 
company with which we are connected, 
together with the reports as culled from 
the newspapers, go to show that country 
fires may be largely, (if not chiefly,) 
traced to three causes: 

1. Lightning. 

2. Defective chimneys. 

3. Kerosene lanterns. 

Another occasional cause, and one 
which, perhaps, would come next in 
order, is sparks on the roof. 

Of the electric bolts we have nothing 


to say, further than that they are the 


principal cause of the burning of farm 
buildings in the summer season. 

Defective chimneys are a fruitful cause 
of fires, and these under due care are 
largely preventable. Many of the chim- 
neys as now built are cheap structures. 
An accumulation of creosote destroys 
the tenacity of the lime, when the mor- 
tar crumbles out, and there is a hole 
through the chimney. This is frequent- 
ly the case with chimneys but two or 
three years old. An accumulation of 
soot burns out, often unknown, and the 
fire is readily communicated to the out- 
lying wood. A mass of soot collected at 
the bottom of the chimney flue may burn 
for days, heating the bricks to a burning 
heat, and surely setting fire to any at- 
tached wood-work. Inthe first place, 
no wood-work should ever be laid to 
touch the chimney. Then the chimneys 
should be carefully examined each year 
for defects. Through these and other 
precautions that might be mentioned in 
the same connection, many fires might 
be prevented. 

Kerosene lanterns at the barns 
stables are a fruitful cause of fires. 
suppose people will continue to use 
them, regardless of the danger. But 
with due care exercised, there would be 
but few fires from this cause. There 
are two rules which should be strictly 
observed in the use of lanterns: 

1. Never take a lighted kerosene lan- 
tern onto a hay loft. 

2. Never set a lantern down in the barn, 
but instead hang it on safe hooks pro- 
vided for the purpose, where if accident- 
ally hit by man or horse it will freely 
swing, instead of being knocked down 
and broken. This one precaution would 
prevent the most of the fires from this 
prolific source. 

As a precaution against fires from 
sparks on the roof, care should be exer- 
cised not to make brisk fires in the house 
of light inflamable material, such as 
shavings, shingles, or light, fine wood of 
any kind, in the heat of the day, when 
the roofs are dry and hot from the 
scorching sunshiné. Cinders from such 
fires, in a strong draft, are quite likely 
to arise from a chimney, and when fall- 
ing on a hot roof are almost sure to start 
a fire. 

The exercise of thoughtful care on the 
part of the owners, or occupants of build- 
ings, in the directions indicated, would 
prevent a large per cent. of the losses 
now sustained, and is a matter too im- 
portant to be overlooked. Care thus be- 
comes a prevention of loss and costs 
nothing but attention, while insurance 
only compensates for losses that occur, 
and at present rates is a heavy tax on 
the owners of buildings. 


and 
We 





MUCH FROM LITTLE. 


The desire to get large profits and 
much income from small effort seems to 
be general. Farmers and all other soil 
producers are no exception to the rule. 
Business and trade are opposed to this, 
and even Nature, in her liberal and 
bountiful production, does not long set 
herself against the law that we shall 
labor for the rewards we receive. 

Occasionally we find for a brief time 
an exception to the general law of com- 
pensation, but it is brief, and usually 
ends with a tilt that leaves only a reason- 
able balance in the end. We have been 
reminded of this balancing of results in 
proportion to the efforts required, by 
recent reports from the great fruit 





valleys of California. Fabulous have 
been the dreams of the planters in that 
wonderland of fruit production, and 
among the pioneers in the business some 
of these dreams were for a time realized. 
To them it really seemed that the place 
had been found where much could be 
realized from a small investment made, 
and from little of effort put forth. All 
that seemed to be necessary was to 
invest in the land, plant out the trees, 
bestow the little care called for fora 
few years, and then reap fabulous har- 
vests from the fruit sold. Many eastern 
men were captivated by the color of 
these representations. .They could not 
see that a condition of great returns 
from little effart could not continue in- 
definitely. 

Our venerable correspondent, Maj. 
Seward Dill, some weeks ago let the 
light on to the situation at the present 
time, by showing up the absence of a 
paying market for the great abundance 
of fruit of various kinds now being 
there produced. His representation has 
been confirmed by information from 
various other sources. The fruit busi- 
ness of that section has been overdone. 
There is fruit produced in the greatest 
variety and abundance, but the market 
is limited. Fruit without a market is 
no longer a2 money making business. 
The former expectations of much money 
from a little effort are far from being 
realized. The law here, as everywhere 
else, asserts itself, that abundant pro- 
duction and low values are inseparable. 
Itis no use to base operations on the 
principle of great returns from little 
effort. The California fruit growers are 
now realizing this fact. 





EXCERPTS FROM THE GRANGERS. ~ 


From the annual address of the differ- 
ent New England State Grange Masters 
we give extracts showing the good work 
in which the order is engaged, the 
methods though which it is being car- 
ried on, and the success with which these 
efforts are being rewarded. 

From State Master N. J. Bachelder of 
New Hampshire: 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ORDER. 

Since the last annual session of the 
State Grange 14 subordinate Granges 
have been organized, making the present 
number, 73, with a total membership of 
13,242. The Pomona Granges of the 
State are 12 in number, and no Grange, 
either Pomona or subordinate, has be- 
come dormant during the year. 

The subordinate Granges are divided 
among the counties of the State as fol- 
lows: Kockingham, 26; Strafford, 10; 
Belknap, 13; Carroll, 14; Merrimac, 29; 
Hillsborough, 25; Grafton, 15, Cheshire, 
25; Sullivan, 11; Coos, 5. 

The members have paid in the treas- 
ury of their 173 subordinate Granges, in 
fees and dues, about $20,000 during the 
year, with which there has been sus- 
tained 173 agricultural schools, repre- 
senting the most comprehensive and 
practical system of farmers’ education in 
the world, and supported by the farmers 
without State or government aid. This 
system of education and self-improve- 
ment challenges the admiration of all 
citizens, for it contributes to the progress 
of the State and raises the standard of 
intelligence among a larger class of her 
citizens. No backward steps should be 
taken at this session in the cause of agri- 
culture, but rather advapcement should 
plainly mark our every utterance in re- 
gard to the farming interests of our 
State. The reports of the worthy Treas- 
urer, Secretary, and General Deputy will 
furnish detailed information in regard to 
the organization. 

This organization has been prosperous 
during the year, and has been materially 
strengthened along various lines of its 
work. 

It has been successful because it has 
been in earnest, and has furnished the 
means for the farmers’ educational ad- 
vancement. It is not competent for a 
farmers’ organization to assume a dicta- 
torial spirit and make demands upon the 
public, however reasonable and just, but | 
it is competent for it to provide means 
for investigation and instruction in any 
matter affecting the farmers’ interests. 
Such is the work of this organization, 
and the influence exerted by the intelli- 
gent consideration of all public ques- 
tions is of such a potent yet quiet 
nature, as to overcome every obstacle 
thrown in its pathway, and helps the 
farmer by teaching him to help himself. 
If the farmers of our country would 
receive any assistance in their business, 
in their legislative halls, and in their 


public institutions, they must first mani- | 


fest an interest, earnest, aggressive and 
continuous, in those matters. The farm- 
er’s greatest enemy is his own indiffer- 
ence to the needs of his chosen pro- 
fession. This organization will help 
him fight the battle. 


FIELD MEETINGS. 


During the summer months it has be- 
come quite common for members of 
Granges to assemble in the capacity of 
field meetings, and there conduct the 
educational work in the form of lectures, 
discussions and music. During the 
months of August the Pomona Granges 
of the State held twelve field meetings 
on successive days, which were addressed 
by Hon. J. H. Brigham- of Ohio, Master 
of the National Grange, who was ac- 
companied by the State Master to all the 
meetings, and the State Lecturer, Secre- 
tary and General Deputy to several of 
them, It was undoubtedly the most 
successful series of meetings ever held 
by the Grange in New Hampshire, and 
attended in the te by not less 
than 1,500 people. It will be for the 
good of the order that this arrangement 

continued in future years, for in no 
better way can the principles and pur- 
poses of the Grange be brought to the 
attention of the people. While there is 
a farmer or his family outside the 
Grange who would appreciate the edu- 
cating influence of the order, all reason- 
able efforts should be made to attract 
them to our ranks. Arrangements 


should be made early for these gather- 
ings. 

THE FARMER'S DUTY AS A CITIZEN. 

It will be impossible with the time 
at our command to state all that we 
would like to say upon the privileges 
and duties of the farmer as a citizen. 
Before the advent of the Grange, and 
even now, where its influence las not 
been felt, the farmer has too often re- 
garded himself, and been regarded by 
others, as a cypher in the consideration 
of questions of a public character, but 
the people of the couatry are beginning 
to learn that a cypher in its proper place 
sometimes counts ten. No class of peo- 
ple are more entitled to. participate in 
the public affairs of town, county, or 
State than the farmer, and none should 
have a more decided opinion than he 
upon matters of public concern. The 
safety of a republic depends upon the 
intelligent action of her people, and when 
they have become sufficiently informed 
upon questions which affect her welfare 
to form intelligent opinions and have the 
courage to express them, progress and 
prosperity will be written upon her 
banner. 

The schemes of wily politicians and 
grasping corporations will be thwarted, 
and the glad tidings will be proclaimed 
from her hilltops that the people rule. 
Danger threatens any uation, ceuntry, or 
institution, when its leaders button the 
cloak of self-conceit around them, and 
give expression, in action if notin words, 
of that oft quoted saying, ‘‘the people be 
d d.”’ It is the farmer’s duty, as a 
citizen, to act with intelligence upon 
questions pertaining to the welfare of 
his town, State and nation, to watch the 
offiaials in the management of all public 
institutions, ever according the same 
privilege to his neighbor. The Grange 
is the greatest educator known along 
these lines, and the time is surely com- 
ing when the wickedness and corruption 
of our great centres of civilization will 
become intolerable, and the people will 
be compelled to turn to the rural sec- 
tions for relief from the rule of igno- 
rance and crime, and then the influence 
of the Grange will be appreciated as 
never before, and the preparatory work 
now being done will meet its fruition. 

STATE COLLEGE. 

We cannot afford to pass this subject 
hurriedly at this time. Much has been 
written and more said, during the time 
since the college was opened, in regard 
to the practical part of an agricultural 
college course, that may have been mis- 
leading, and in some instances has been 
written and said for ths purpose of cast- 
ing odium upen it. “edo not claim 
that instruction in h.oiaing ‘he plow or 
grafting fruit trees is a leading thing in 
an agricultural college course, but we 
daim that it has a proper place in such 
a course, and is as important in the 
farmer’s education as instruction in 
holding the lance or in bandaging the 
wound is in the surgeon’s equipment. 
The farmers of New Hampshire and of 
the country are behind their fellows in 
other vocations and professions, for the 
reason that they lack detinite knowledge 
upon a thousand things that should be 
taught in agricultural colleges. When 
all there is to be known about the man- 
agement of soils, animals and plants has 
been taught to all the boys who are to 
make farming a business, supplemented 
with such studies as will graduate 
broad-minded, progressive, enthusiastic 
farmers, who will elevate the standard 
of agriculture wherever located; when 
all there is to be known about domestic 
science, including cooking, needle-work, 
and the art of home-making—the grand- 
est accomplishment of woman—has been 
taught to all the girls who honor our 
New Hampshire farm homes, supple- 
mented with such other studies as will 
fit them to be intelligent companions for 
their husbands; then, and not till then, 
can it be said there is no need of an agri- 
cultural college in New Hampshire. 

TAXATION. 

The most vital subject affecting the 
farming interests of New Hampshire is 
the equalization of taxation, and it 
should have the earnest attention of our 
entire organization until something is 
accomplished. The principle involved 
| in just taxation laws is an equitable con- 
| tribution to the fund raised by taxation 
|in proportion to the property rights of 
|people sharing in the protection and 
| privileges afforded by State and local 
|government. It is apparent to every in- 
telligent person who has given the sub- 
ject any consideration, that the burdens 
of taxation are not equitably distributed 
| in proportion to the property rights of 
|persons and corporations. This is 
| especially true of farmers and farm 
| property, and has caused a depressing 
|effect upon the rural sections of our 
State. 

It is not good sense to continually 
| grumble about this state of affairs with- 
}out making a corresponding effort to 
| remedy it. 

From the address of Alpha Messer, 
| Master Vermont State Grange: 
THE ORDER IN VERMONT. 

Three new Granges with a large and 
growing membership in each have been 
organized during the past year and two 
new Grange halls have been built and 
| dedicated to the Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, and existing Granges have 
added largely to their numerical strength 
in nearly all parts of the States, giving a 
net increase of more than 20 per cent. in 
membership during the year. Further 
than this, the thinking farmers of the 
State who are not members of the order 
are looking upon the Grange with increas- 
ing favor, and are ‘almost persauded” 
to join hands and give it their hearty 
support. 





EDUCATION. 

The founders of the order, with al- 
most prophetic vision, saw that its in- 
fluence, its strength and its prosperity 
depended almost wholly upon the in- 
telligence and high standing of the mem- 
bership. They saw that the great body 
of American farmers, if properly edu- 
cated and directed, would in the near 
future come to the front as the conser- 
vators of the nation’s peace, its strength 
and its prosperity, and thus were im- 
pelled to dig deep and lay the corner- 
stone of the order on the firm but polish- 
ed rock of education, and there it stands 
to-day. 


THE PRESS. 
The value of the newspaper is recog- 








nized to such an extent that almost every | 
industry, every occupation or profession, | 
and every organization, has its special | 
organs to convey information, direct 
thoughts and inspire its adherents or | 
members in the particular lines of work 

in which they may be engaged. Thus it 

is that the Grange has its organs which | 
in a measure speak for the Order, giving 
the members, and also those who are 
not members, that knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and its work which will be of 
greatest value in promoting its growth | 
and enlarging the sphere of its usefulness. | 


WHAT AILS THE COW?! 

Can the Farmer tell what ails my cow? | 
I bought her last fall to fatten; she is a/| 
Jersey perhaps a dozen years old, and 
gave milk till September when she was | 
turned into fall feed. Ihave noticed her 
labored breathing ever since I got her. | 
It is rather worse now and she does not 
eat her meal so well. There is a per- 
ceptible rattling or roaring in her breath- 
ing. Does this indicate tuberculosis? 
If so tell me what to do. Her respira- 
tion is about 36. I can see no other signs 
of disease. SUBSCRIBER. 

New Sharon, Dec. 28, 1893. 

We make no claims for skill in diagnos- 
ing diseases of stock. We should 
say, however, that the symptoms as de- 
scribed indicate emphysema, rather than 
tuberculosis. Our advice would be to 
butcher the cow as contemplated. If 
found sound of course any disposition of 
the meat can be made as desired. If dis- 
eased, the cow is valueless anyway. 


‘Dorset Lambs. 


Mr. J. G. Hoyt of Monticello, in Aroos- | 


took county, writes to the Dorset Quar- 


the present day can produce much bet- 
ter 

Does your correspondent claim that 
the people of this country who are using 
sugar instead of “black-strap,’’ and the 
light, patent flour of to-day, are “‘in- 
dulging in the luxury of fashionable ex- 
penditure?” 

We know, fron. our personal observa- 


| tion, that there is a certain class of be- 


ings to be found in some of our New 
England manufacturing towns, and in 
the lumber regions of Maine, who will 
eat anything that is grease. A roll of 
black bread with a hole dug in the mid- 
die, and the hole filled with lard, is car- 
ried to the factory in the pocket of one 


| of these beings, and, at noontime, makes 


him a comfortable which he 
washes down with a draught of cold 
water. However, these “lard eaters” 
have nothing to do in making the mar- 
kets for the article in question, and will 
probably continue to prefer their lard to 
either butter or “good beef suet.”’ 

Creamery butter is not consumed by 
the wealthy people alone, but it has be- 
come the demand of the market, a mar- 
ket made by the mechanics, laborers and 
“common people,” as well as by the 
more favored classes. 

We do not know upon what our friend 
bases his prediction that the community 
will be less able to indulge in these 
“Iuxuries.”’ Possibly he has had a “‘tip”’ 
from some of our neighboring producing 
countries that it may be brought about 
by a “tariff for revenue only.” 


repast, 





terly, published at Washington, Pa., as | 


follows: 

Being much interested in sheep, anc 
having purchased two Dorset lambs o 
C. I. Allen last July, I thought it would 
interest some of your readers to know 
how they are thriving back here in 
northern Maine. 

I received them the 25th 
turned them to pasture, have fed them 
no grain. To-day I weighed them; the 
buck weighed 112'5 pounds, a gain of 
45 pounds in the three months; the ewe 
weighed 105 pounds, a gain of 31 pounds 
in the same time. Having had no extra 
feed, I think they have done finely, and 
feel sure they are the sheep for this 
country. J. G. Hoyr. 





The Professor of dairying at the On- 
tario Station. Canada, in impressing the 
importance of testing to determine the 
relative value of cows, says: 

Although I have made a study of the 
points of a dairy cow, I would rather 
have her record than all the “points” a 
cow could carry. My belief in the im- 
portance of a _ record over form is 
strengthened by the fact that in our own 
stable we have two cows standing side 
by side, one of which (a blue ‘“‘scrub’’) 
shows all the pointsthat any one could 
desire, while her companion is a tidy, 
neat, fat, red cow that has the beef form 
to a large extent. The record of the 
old blue cow last year was 9,028 lbs., of 
milk containing an average per cent. of 
fat of 3.86 or a total of 348.5 lbs. of 
fat for the year, which would be about 
380 Ibs., of butter. The tidy red cow 
gave 8,798 lbs., of milk, with 3.73 per 
cent. of fat, or 328 lbs., of fat for the 
year. 

This illustrates another point which 
the breeder of general purpose cattle in- 
sists on—that there is nothing inconsist- 
ent, in the nature of things, why the 
‘neat, tidy cow,”’ with ‘‘the beef form to 
a large extent,’’ should not prove a pro- 
fitable milker. 
far more profitable for the general farmer 
to breed such cows, as the angular slab- 
sided sort. It is a matter, simply of 
taste and skill. 





CREAMERY BUTTER AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED BUTTER. 


BY W. A. RIPLEY. 


There appeared in the Farmer of Nov. 
30th, an article from your Phillips cor- 
respondent which we read with consid- 
erable interest. The writer was, evident- 
ly, honest enough to express his convic- 
tions, and while we, perhaps, do not 
agree with him entirely, we can, at least, 
respect his honesty of purpose, and 
shall look with interest for further con- 
tributions from his pen. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any 


newspaper controversy, neither do we | 


desire to gage him intellectually, but we 
beg, at least, to differ with him when he 
says that creamery butter ‘‘depends for 
its high price largely upon fashion and 
the whim of buyers,” and “aside from 
the chance of being overdone, it is pos- 
sible that as the community becomes less 
able to indulge in the luxury of fashion- 
able expenditures, a resort to less ex- 
pensive modes of living may become 
general.” 

We believe that the American people, 
asa rule, know and appreciate a good 
thing when they have it, and that cream- 
ery butter takes precedence to-day over 
the old-fashioned dairy butter simply 
upon its merits. The time was when 
black molasses and a poor grade of 
brown sugar were the only sweetening 
used in nearly overy household in our 
land, and people were contented to have 
their best bread made from home raised 
wheat, ground out by the tedious process 
of the wayside “grist mill.” 

Ours are a progressive people. Our 
fathers found out, long before they gave 
up the “grist” mill, that they could di- 
vide the grist in the bag, and were not 
obliged to carry a stone in one end, 
to balance it on the horse’s back; and by 
degrees we have come to learn that, 
although the flour from the old mill was 


of July, | 


It is just as easy, and | 


True it is, that in this present year an 
unusual business depression has existed 
| throughout our country, and many of 
| the poorer people and wage earners are 
forced to economize for the time being, 
| but by past experiences we know that 
the energy and enterprise of the Ameri- 
|can people cannot long be held in check 
by the antics of politicians. These dis- 
turbances are nothing new, they have 
come at intervals all along our life as a 
nation. And yet, the American people, 
the common people, if you please, the 
masses who make the markets, have con- 
tinually bettered their condition all the 
way along, and to-day, in point of intel- 
ligence, thrift, culture and ability to 
purchase, they stand head and shoulders 
above similar classes in any other 
country. 

We are well aware that if we 
regulate the standard of our living by 
that of the common or poorer classes of 
some of the old countries, or even of 
this country one hundred years ago, we 
might be accused of ‘indulging in the 
luxury of fashionable expenditure’’—but 
ours is the American standard of to-day. 
What were once considered luxuries, are 
now reckoned as necessaries. The tastes 
and conditions of the peeple demand 
them, and in the light of the history of 
this country, have we any reason to 
think, for a moment, that the standard 
of living in these United States will ever 
be made any lower? The days of “hog 
and hominy” have passed away, and 
| patent flour, refined sugars and creamery 

butter have come to stay—at least until 
| the progressive Yankee brain finds some- 
thing better to substitute for them. 

We agree with our Phillips friend that 
oleomargarine has its merits, which will 
yet be (if not already) recognized by the 
community. We are perfectly willing 
that it should be recognized for just 
what it is, and, if we understand the 
laws “restricting” it, that is what they 
require—that it shall be sold for what it 
is, and that unprincipled dealers shall 
not impose on a credulous public by sell- 
| ing it for butter. 
| ‘The successful merchant and manufac- 
turer, alive to the interests of their busi- 
ness, produce and carry in stock goods 
lthat the consumers demand. Just so| 
| must our farme:s, who would succeed | 
|in their business, make it a business, and 
| cater to the demands of the market. If | 
| the consumers call for the old-fashioned 
| dairy made butter, with the cream raised 
in open pans, set in a pantry off the 
“eook room,” or in the vegetable cellar, 
lthen give them that kind, or, if they 
| want a little of the real barn flavor, pro- 
duce that for them; but so long as the! 
market remains as it is, we prefer to | 
stick to the creamery. 

We can call to mind several of those 
farms (?) to which he refers, where there | 
are large tracts “overgrown with bushes 
and weeds, yielding no profit to the) 
owner.”” The owners are generally “land 
poor,” or perhaps ‘rock poor” would 
better express it, for some of those 
farms we have in mind are so rocky and 
barren that we should pity a rabbit that) 
had to live on them. We doubt very | 
much if a man who was contented to re- | 
main on one of those rock-bound farms 
and eke out a hard earned existence, | 
could make a success of either dairying 
or beef raising. 

Beef Raising. 

As for raising beef, we are willing any- 
body (excepting present company) should 
make the experiment here in Maine. 
The day is past when Brighton attempts 
to supply even our own New England 
markets. Business is business, and com- 
petition enters into all kinds of it. Can 
we, here in Maine, with our rock and 
bush-covered pastures, hope to compete 
successfully with the stock raisers of the 
fertile West? When the West can de- 
liver beef to us at a much less cost than 


were to 














sweet and palatable, the great mills of 





we can raise it, and far superior beef at 


that, how much money is there in the 
business for us? When we can raise 
three-cent beef, and of such quality as is 
raised in the grass and corn belts of the 
West, then, and not till then, can we 
hope t» enter into the competition. We 
simply are ‘‘not in it.’’ 

In conclusion, we will cite one fact in 
support of our position, which we think 
is self evident. The most prosperous 
and successful farmers of Maine, to-day, 
arp not those engaged in trying to raise 
beef, and clinging to the old-fashioned 
ideas of “skimming” milk, using the 
obsolete “up-and-down” churn, and do- 
ing their farm work with slow and pa- 
tient oxen, but whose farms 
are no larger than they can manage, who 
keep the weeds and bushes under sub- 
jection, and their fields in a rich state of 
cultivation, doing their work with horses 
and the best improved farm machinery, 
and who give their attention to their 
herds, breeding and feeding to produce 
butter, and either running a private 
creamery or sending their cream to a 
butter factory. 

South Paris. 


are those 


¥or the Maine Farmer. 


A PROFITABLE APPLE. 


BY LEMUEL MILLIKEN, 

I notice in the Lewiston Journal some 
remarks by Louis Lane of Monmouth, 
giving the Ben Davis apple a black 
eye. Nowthis apple has some good 
qualities. I have grown it for the past 
six years and have found it a profitable 
apple to grow. So far it has brought 
me the same money per barrel that the 
Baldwin has. Forshipping there is no 
apple that stands the sea voyage over 
the Atlantic so well as this apple. It is 
a handsome colored apple and a great 
bearer. The tree is one of the best, free 
from scab or black heart; it is almost 
impossible to load it heavy enough to 
break the branches down. Itis a thor- 
ough iron-clad tree, and an annual bear- 
er. I know that it is a poor apple to eat, 
but deny that it is a poor apple for culin- 
ary purposes. It will make as good pies 
or sauce as any apple that I have in my 
orcha¥d, and I have some forty kinds. I 





| machinery. 
| ished by a large well, and a pipe is also 


have some first class customers in Port- 
land, who give frequent orders for this 
apple for culinary purposes. My trees 
have been set out twelve years and have 
produced fruit six years, paying me 
$18.00 per tree up to last year. This 
year’s crop I now have on hand. 

Now I have lots of Baldwins trees, set 
the sametime, that have not paid me 
over $5.00 per tree yet. It comes into 
bearing some five or six years sooner 
than the Baldwin. Last year my Ben 
Davis brought me $1.30 per bushel in 
June. Baldwins were then all out of the 
|market. Theapple has the advantage 
| of the Baldwin it being a better keeper, 

and goes into the market without any 
competition. Just as long as this apple 
| brings as much money per barrel as the 
| Baldwin to ship, it is a more profitable 
apple for the farmers to grow, because 
it is an annual bearer and a heavy crop- 
er; and if the time comes when this ap- 
ple does not bring as much money as the 
Baldwin, it will be a first class tree to 
top graft the Baldwin into. 

The Stafk apple I find to be first class, 
and an annual and heavy bearer, and a 
perfect tree. What do we farmers care, 
| whether the Ben Davis apple is good to 
| eat or not, if the old Englishmen like 
|them, and are willing to pay for them? 

That is enough. Mr. Lane thinks we 
have no market but Boston. Portland is 
| just as good a market as Boston for 
| shipping apples, and in some respects a 
| better market. 

West Scarboro. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
CANNING CORN—THE “VETS.” 
BY SLOCUM. 

Mr. Editor: At East Sumner is one 
of the best and most convenient plants 
for canning corn that can be found in the 
State. It is located near the railroad sta- 
tions and a spur track is laid between 
the main building and the store house so 
that the goods can be loaded direct upon 
thecar. The buildings are well arranged 
and furnished with the latest improved 
Good clear water is furn- 


extended to a clear running brook with 
never failing supply. Messrs. Gerry and 
Thurston, the proprietors, are scrupul- 
ously neat in their management and 
their goods are the very best to be found. 
A greatly increased acreage will be 
planted next season, as patrons have re- 
ceived fair and honorable treatment from 
the company. 

Another of those grand old campfires 
of the “boys in blue’ came off at East 
Sumner on the 13th. It was largely at- 
tended and a happy, lively affair. Buck- 
field brass band furnished fine music, 
gratis, and several “Old Vets’ from 
abroad made lively speeches. Among 
them was Capt. Bucknam of Mechanic 
Falls; Capt. Prince of Buckfield; Rev. 
B. F. Lawrence, also of Buckfield; John 
P. Swasey of Canton and others. At noon 
upward of 100 partook of a good warm 
dinner served by the ladies in the vestry. 
The P. & R. F. Co. kindly gave half 
rates to those passing over their line. 
Old Sumner hever fails to respond to the 
memory of those that went forth to de- 
fend the Union cause. Her record is 
glorious. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
OLD AND NEW AUGUSTA—NO. VII. 


First Steamboating on the Kennebec—The 
Runaway Fishmonger. 
BY E. B. GETCHELL. 

The first steamboat making runs up 
the river from Augusta, within the 
scope of my memory, was the old 
“Water Witch,” a small, odd looking 
boat, with a sort of windmill arrange- 
ment at the stern to push her along 
throvgh the water. This single hind 
wheel went around with slow and 
measured revolution, and her gait up 
stream against the current was tardy to 
a degree which was hateful to the scat- 
tering passengers who unfortunately 
boarded her. I well remember the dis- 
may and terror her whistle created 
among the people living along the river 
road, when she was first put on the 
route. Horses and cattle went racing in 
wild affright across fields and pastures, 
and old men, good and sedate, would 
pause in their work of weeding corn, 
and fling their hoes to the ground, and 
look up with mad disquietude at the 
lofty heavens, and mumble things which 
it is not well to record, when the blast- 
ing sounds tore across the valley of the 
Kennebec. I never knew the ultimate 
fate of that old and infamous craft. She 
may be running up the river Styx, for 
aught I know. She certainly should be 
there. 

The “‘Water Witch” was succeeded by 
the moderate going steamer Clinton, 
which crawled through the water much 
after the manner of her predecessor. I 
fancy I can see her now, laboring and 
groaning along, grazing now and then 
the great chained logs forming the big 
booms anchored to the shore and extend- 
ing far out into the channel. I used to 
look upon the Captain with something 
akin to awe, as he stood as his post, 
which was in the hind end ofthe frigate, 
or scow, or steamer, of whatever the 
Clinton might be, with a blue cap let- 
tered ‘‘Captain,”’ and swore at his crew, 
who were dressed in drilling made yel- 
low by heavy coatings of linseed oil, and 
armed with murderous looking pickpoles, 
which they jabbed into some passing 
raft. The reason the tars had their sea 
apparel oiled was that it kept the water 
out. This may or may not be true. 
I have been told so by reputable men, 
and I have no reason to doubt that such 
is the fact. I often watched the reckless 
Captain with indescribable admiration, 
as he put on. the brake and halted the 
boat against a raftin front of Uncle 
Dunlap’s house at Seven Mile Brook, and 
gracefully landed the lady passengers 
from the snout of the steamer to the bob- 
bing saw logs which served as a wharf, 
and from which they got ashore as best 
they could. This steamboat plied the 
river for many long years, during which 
period she made quite a number of 
trips. 

This great image of authority, the 
captain of the Clinton, used to feel the 
bulliest and the most stuck up when he 
made landings and delivered passengers 
and freight at a real wharf at Getchell’s 
Corner. He would thunder his orders 
in a voice that rolled clear up to Snow’s 
Tavern, when discharging a barrel of 
mackerel or a bundle of hay rakes. His 
particular reason for drawing attention 
to himself was the fact that a swarm of 
pretty school girls from the old academy 
came giggling around the pier when the 
boat was due. He was “‘gone’’ on several 
of these bright girl students, and the way 
he swelled around was awful; for the 
Sidney and China boys were completely 
unnoticed by the girls while the Captain 
tarried at the landing. It was said that 
a dark and wicked scheme was started 
by some of the most reckless scholars to 
murder the Captain and sink the body 
in the river. The horrible plot was later 
softened by taking their revenge in ‘“‘sas- 
sin’’’ the hated commander of the boat, 
as she was creeping away from her dock. 

After the railroad was built from 
Augusta to Bangor, the Clinton was 
hauled up and (so I have heard) sold to 
a farmer in Palmyra, who took the oakum 
out of her seams and made a corn barn 
of her. 

I wrote up an account of a runaway 
and smashup of a fish wagon which took 
place in Water street, near the cotton 
mill, when I was a boy, and which I felt 
pretty big over after it had been cor- 
rected and endorsed by my crony, Ches- 
ter Webber, who advised me to carry it 
to the Farmer office and have it pub- 
lished. He stuffed me full of flattering 
lies till I concluded to favor the paper 
with the article, provided the man- 
agers came down liberally with the 
money current at that time. I 
started off for the office with the 
valuable copy, and before I had reached 
Bridge street I lost it through a hole 
in my coat pocket. I hunted high and 
low but couldn’t find it. It probably was 
a merciful act of that kind Providence 
which sometimes saves us from trouble 
and perhaps crime, for the editor might 
have been smitten with madness and 
broken my neck before he got through 
with the confusing and obscure mess. 
The following is a transcript of the arti- 
cle as near as I can recall it after so 
many years: 

‘‘An awful accident happened toa horse 
and to a man and a lot of fish was_ spoilt 
yesterday coming down Sand hill. Mr. 
Jackson keeps a fish store and he was 
peddling fish and the horse got scart 
about half after two o’clock. Mr. Jack- 
son carried a pan of fish into a house, 
and the beast having a sore neck was 

ugly, and when he went to jump on to 
his wagon he kicked with both hind feet 
and ran dewn hill. People in the street 
heard him holler and saw him yank on 
the lines and tried to save his life, but 
he was a strong animal and so it was 
dangerous to do much. Mr. Jackson is 
a sickly person and it is said that the 
creature killed a woman by running 
away, years ago, so he was powerless to 
check his wild run in time to save him- 
self, as he is seventy years old and up- 
wards, and is of the Gen. Knox or Her- 
fordshire breed, which are gamey on the 
race course, but are apt to be’ vicious. 
When the team struck into Water street 
it had the right of way, and Mr. Jack- 
son's old neighbors stood on the side- 











walk and saw his white, scared face, 
and some of them were fearful that he 
would escape with his life, and some 
proposed shooting the mad animal. 
The doomed man seemed to get on to 
his perilous situation and he tried to 
grab some of the hake or cod that were 
all the while tumbling out of the cart 
which the horse was hitched to. With 
a mighty effort he slowly but grimly 
pulled on the lines till his blinders 
slipped off, and rushing against the 
railroad bridge the combination made 
several dizzy revolutions and stopped 
immediately. The body was picked up 
and carried into a blacksmith’s shop; 
one side was crushed in, and the run- 
ning part badly twisted. Mr. Jackson 
was noted for his kindness to dumb 
creatures, and as his back was found to 
be broken and one hind leg badly sprung, 
the harness was stripped off and he was 
killed, to prevent further suffering.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 

FARMERS THAT ARE NOT FARMERS. 

BY JOHN L. PEASE. 

Dear Old Farmer: I am not accus- 
tomed to writing for the papers, but have 
just been reading in a recent number 
“Thanks!” and really it is a nut full of 
good meat; and while the farmer has 
so many things to be thankful for, I 
wonder there aren’t more farmers. 
There are plenty of men who live on a 
farm that are not farmers; there are a 
few who work on farms that ought to 
work at something else; but any man 
who will go to work for a farmer, and 
take an interest in his work, and think 
less of seeing the sun set—such men can 
always find work, and at good pay. 
The papers ‘tell us of*hard times, and 
how many men are out of employment; 
but we find it hard in this section to get 
what help we want, and when we find 
the man, he wants his dollar per day if 
he only gets in seven or eight hours. I 
am one of the unfortunate ones that 
have to hire. I have had men that will 
earn their dollar every time, while some 
do not. Labor is the dearest article in 
the market with us, and if there are 
thousands of men out of work, I wish 
somebody would send a few car loads 
of them down ‘into Penobscot county. 
I will hire a good man and his wife by 
the year. 

If our young men would make farm- 
ing a study, as they do to dance well, 
or to get the right tip to their hat, they 
might find their labor in greater demand 
than their manners, and lots more 
money init. Young men that work out 
at farming ought to attend more of our 
institutes, and learn their business just 
as aman would any mechanical trade. 
Then they can get pay for what they 
can do and what they know. One 
young man that knows what to do, and 
how to do it, is worth just twice as 
much as one who has to be told every- 
thing, and looked after to see if he does 
it. Such help is sought for and will 
command good pay. 

Iam surprised that so many of our 
farmers are so indifferent about the 
benefits of our farmers’ institutes. 
Several of them have been holden in our 
town, and with one exception I am the 
only one in this part of the town that 
has had interest enough to attend them. 
My wife and I have been fifteen miles to 
attend one, and thought we were well 
paid for going. We are interested in 
dairying, and went to Foxcroft the 12th 
to learn all we could. I am milking 
seven cows this winter; send my butter 
to Cambridge, Mass., and find it pays. 

Bro. Albert Pease may make something 
raising beef, but I can’t. Iwas glad to 
hear from him again, however, for I 
know he is one of the men who know 
what they are talking about. I have no 
doubt but he can make money raising 
beef, but give me the Jersey cow, she is 
good enough for me. 

South Exeter. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BIG PORKERS. 
BY SLOCUM. 


As this is the season when big pig 
stories come to the front, I will send 
in the weight of a few recently killed at 
or near East Sumner. The pigs general- 
ly were about eight months of age, and 
of the White Chester breed. 8S. Robin- 
son’s, 375 lbs.; F. E. Foye’s, 364 Ibs.; S. 
C. Heald’s, 345 Ibs.; Ezra Keen’s, 344 Ibs. 
For the past seven years your reporter has 
killed one each year of this breed, none 
weighing less 312 Ibs., and up to 384 lbs. 
In cold weather we scald the meal and 
give it quite warm. When they become 
dainty we let them go without one or 
two meals. Never had one sick or 
crippled. Feed regularly, but not over- 
feed. Give them close quarters on the 
ground. Throw in sods occasionally. 
Give them salt often, and afew apples. 
Feed middlings until September, then 
Indian meal. 
East Sumner, Dec. 15. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Changes take place in the medical pro- 
fession as in all branches of science. 
We believe the greatest good will follow 
that generous offer made by Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who 
invites all persons, far and near, suffer- 
ing from any form of disease, to write 
him a description of their complaints, 
and he will send them, free of charge, a 
complete explanation of their diseases, 
with advice how to be cured. He 
gives most careful and explicit attention 
to all letters and explains each symptom 
so carefully that you cannot fail to un- 
derstand exactly what ails you. 

Dr. Greene is our most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases. He is a discoverer of that 
famous medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, which is doing 
such a vast amount of good all over the 
world. He uses nothing in his practice 
but harmless vegetable remedies, which 
can in nomannerinjure you. This great 
system of giving consultation and advice 
through letter correspondence, free of 
charge, is especially important to the 
peer and those living at a distance from 

arge cities, as such consultation and ad- 

vice were formerly attended by great ex- 
pense. The doctor is having wonder- 
ful success in treating the sick through 
letter correspondence, and if you will 
write him about your diséiise it will un- 
doubtedly lead to your cure. 


Are free from all crude and irritating 
matter. trated medicine onl 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Very Pirse { 
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very easy to take; no pain; no griping; 
had purging. Try them. 


Cheice Miscellany. 








ON A FROLIC. 


The wind arose, one cold, darx night, 
When the earth was gowned in a garb of white, 
And he whistled aloud with all his might, 
And laughed with malicious glee. 
“I ll batter the farmer's door,” he said, 
‘Fl rattle the shingies above his head 
And rout him out of his cozy bed, 
What a frolic I'll have,"' cried he: 
So he flew to a farmhouse which stood aione, 
Walled in with a fence of rough-hewn stone, 
And he sent down the chimney a curdling groan, 
Enough to awaken the dead. 
The farmer sprang up in sudden affright, 
Half wondering whether he'd heard aright, 
While the wind fairly howled in wicked delight 
And danced a jig overhead 


He tore a stone from the chimney tall, 
And tossed it over the garden wall: 
He tried through the shingled roof to crawl, 
But his efforts were all in vain. 
So he whirled away, with an angry roar, 
And scattered the chaff on the old barn floor, 
And piled the snowdrifts about the door, 
And shook the rafters aguin. 
His racket startled the farmer’s flocks— 
They thought twas a wolf, or a prowling fox: 
But the wind flew off to the farmer's shocks, 
And tossed them to left and to right. 
Then he tumbled the hay in the farmer's mow. 
Blew snow in the shed of the farmer's cow, 
And kicked up a very hilarious row. 
Ere he thought of taking his flight. 
“I’ve done all the mischief I possibly could,” 
He said to himself, in a penitent mood, 
“But only an ill wind blows no good, 
So Ill scatter those clouds away;” 
Then off he whisked with a parting shout, 
And put the lowering clouds to rout, 
And when next morning the sun shone out 
It smiled on a peaceful day. 
—Helen W. Clark, in Good Housekeeping 


WORTH MORE THAN A HORSE. 


Mules Average Higher in Every State of 
the Union Except Oregon. 

If nobility may be estimated in dol- 
lars the mule is a nobler animal than 
the horse, says the New York Sun. 
Yet there are noautumnal mule shows, 
and even if there were it is hardly 
probable that flower-adorned young 
w6men would make a practice of pat- 
ting the prize animal. The only way 
to pata mule, according to the Texas 
code, is with a fence rail or a board. 
The man who collected horse and mule 
statistics for the census report shows 
that the average price of a mule is $7 
more than the average price of a 
norse. The ordinary mule in South 
Carolina, which owns about 55,000 of 
the long-eared beasts, is worth about 
390; the average price of a horse in the 
same state is about $79. Texas prob- 
ably has more mules (about 200,000) 
than any other state. The average 
price is about $41, or nearly twice the 
value of a Texas horse. In Missouri 
mules are worth about $7 more and in 
Kentucky about $3 more than horses. 
Only a few states have no mules, or so 
few that the statistician didn’t make a 
note of them. One of these states is 
Rhode Island, which the mule driver 
of Texas doubtless would think is not 
any too large a pasturage and play- 
ground for a festive mule of southern 
birth. Oregon is the only state where 
horses bring higher prices than mules. 
The ordinary mule out there is worth 
$46 and the horse $51. The figures for 
California are: Mules, $67; horses, $46. 
In Pennsylvania, where mules, famous 
for longevity, are: much used in the 
mines, they bring about $86; horses, 
$67. In this state there are seventy 
times as many horses as there are 
mules, which number about 14,000. A 
New York mule is worth $91 anda 
horse $76. Mules are prized more in 
New Jersey than in any other state, 
the average price being about $106, o1 
$30 more than horses. Illinois has 
about 140,000 mules, or more than any 
other western state. 


TWO GRASSHOPPERS. 





A Story Strongly Resembling Mark Twain's 
“Jumping Frog of Calaveras.” 

John Mackay, the mining millionaire, 
has in his employ at Carson, Nev., an 
expert named Maurice Hoeflich, who 
always offers to back his opinion by 
betting. This annoys Mackay, who 
does not like to be disputed, and is 
further fretted by the fact that Hoe- 
flich usually proves to be in the right. 
One day Hoeflich was playing with an 
enormous grasshopper. It could jump 
over twenty feet, and he said: 

“I'll ped you fifty dollars, Mr. Mac- 
kay, dot you can’t find a hopper to peat 
him.” 

Mackay sent a trusted emissary down 
to Carson valley to secure a contestant. 
The man spent nearly a week catching 
hoppers, and reported that the best 
gait any of them made was seventeen 
feet. He doubted if a better jumper 
could be found anywhere. 

The next day he arrived with about 
a dozen hoppers, and Mackay gave 
them quarters in his rooms as Vander- 
bilt would stable his stud. Each had 
a cigar box to himself, and every morn- 
ing they were taken out and put 
through their paces! It was impossi- 
ble, however, to get one to jump over 
eighteen feet. Mackay was in despair; 
but one morning a hopper sniffed at a 
bottle of ammonia on the table and 
immediately jumped thirty feet. 

Next day Mackay announced to Hoe- 
flich that he was ready for the match. 
The expert came an hour before the 
time with his pet hopper. Not finding 
Mackay in, he ncticed the bottle of am- 
monia. A light broke upon him. Grab- 
bing the bottle, he rushed to a drug 
store, threw away the ammonia and or- 
dered it to be filled with chloroform. 
Mackay soon arrived with a half dozen 
mining superintendents, whom he in- 
vited to see him have some fun with 
Iloeflich. They were hardly seated 
when Hoeflich came in with the hop- 
per in a cigar box under his arm. 

“T vas a leetle late, Mr. Mackay, but 
I'm here mid der hopper and der coin.” 

He laid down the money, which was 
covered promptly. Mackey got behind 
somebody and let his hopper sniff at 
the ammonia bottle, which held Hoe- 
ilich’s chloroform. 

Time being called, the hoppers were 
placed side by side on the piazza, and 
at the word ‘*‘Go” each one was touched 
on the back with a straw. Hoeflich’s 
entry scored twenty-four feet. Mac- 
kay’s gave a lazy lurch of some four 
inches, and, folding his legs, fell fast 
isleep.—The Million. 





Habits of Snipe. 

Newspaper naturalists report a 
change of habit among snipe in that 
they no longer follow the Atlantic 
coast indentations in their southern 
flights, but, departing from the British 
provinces, fly out at sea, barely skirt- 
ing the extreme end of Cape Cod or 
Nantucket, unless driven shoreward 
by stressof weather. From Nantucket 
they pass out of sight of land until 
they reach their feeding grounds on 
the North Carolina sounds, where 
snipe shooting is still enjoyed in its 
pristine vigor. 


— waters, wateon, watterson, Wat- 
kins, Watkinson and some others are 
sons of a man called Water, because he 








lived on the bank of a stream. 


MANY MEN OF ONE MIND. 
Possibly You May Have Observed This 
Peculiarity Yourself. 

“Do you know,” said the drummer to 
the other man in the smoker, “that I’ve 
learned something lately?” 

“Well,” was the encouraging re- 
sponse, “they say we are never too old 
to learn, and you are not more than a 
hundred, I should say. But whit have 
you learned?” 

“I’ve learned to stop saying that 
while traveling around to sell goods 
may bea disagreeable calling in some 
respects, there’s nothing like it for the 
study of human nature.” 

“Tsn’t it then?” 

“T always thought so until now.” 

“And why not now?” 

“Well, because whether it is or not, 
I'ma Jack for saying so. Last week, 
for instance, I was on a street-car, and 
as usual had a talk with the conductor. 

* ‘It’s a tough business,’ said he, ‘but 
there’s nothing like it for the study of 
human nature.’ 

“T didn’t think about what he had 
said and later I went out on the front 
platform. 

* ‘Pretty bad driving to-night?’ said 
I to the driver. 

“**Yes,’ said he, ‘it’s a mean job, but 
Ihave a fine chance tostudy human 
nature.’ 

“Then I thought what the conductor 
had said, and soon after I left the car 
and ran into a policeman having all he 
could do to make peace in a family 
row. I waited umtil he had accom- 
plished it, and I engaged himin a talk. 

***Not a nice thing always to be a 
policeman, is it?” I asked after awhile 

***No,’ he replied, ‘but there’s noth- 
ing like it to study human nature.’ 

“After that I went to a restaurant 
and as the theaters were just emptvy- 
ing the waiterswere busy. I sat down 
and in the course of time I had a man 
wait on me. 

‘“**A waiter’s lot is not a happy one.’ 
I said to him as he flew around. 

‘Not always, sir,’ he responded, 
‘but there’s a great chance to study 
human nature here.’ 

‘By this time I began to devote seri- 
ous thought to the matter and it was 
midnight and more when I reached the 
hotel. 

“The night clerk smiled when he 
saw me and looked at the clock. 

“It’s all right,’ I said, “I get to bed 
before you do, anyway. 

0‘ ‘That’s what all the late ones say,’ 
he answered. 

‘** *By the way,’ I said for the sake of 
experiment, ‘this all-night job isn’t a 
snap, is it?’ 

** ‘Not hardly,’ he admitted, ‘but I 
have such opportunities to study hu- 
man nature that I rather like it.’ 

“T kaew that he would say that, and 
I went on up to my room and went to 
sleep. The next day I followed the 
same line and I discovered that my 
laundry man, my barber, the boot- 
black, the newsboy, the man at the 
railroad ticket window, the eab driver. 
the clerks in every kind of store I went 
into, four reporters, a life insurance 
man, a banker a broker, a fruit-stand 
man and everybody else I had a chance 
to mention the subject to found that 
his line afforded great opportunities 
for the study of human nature. You 
noticed me talking to the porter of 
this car a few minutes ago didn’t you?” 

The other man nodded. 

‘He said the same thing,” continued 
the drummer, “and I believe him. In 
fact I believe all of them, and I be- 
lieve my calling is as good for that as 
anybody else’s, but you can bet your 
yearly profits that I’m never going to 
work the chestnut off on any other liv- 
ing man again.” 

“I’m a doctor,” said the other man, 
“and——” 

“Don’t mention it,” interrupted the 
drummer. “I've always intended to 
be a doctor, simply for the opportuni- 
ties it presents for the study of human 
nature,” and he went down into his 
gripsack and brought out a bottle and 
even that devéloped the human nature 
in both the occupants of the smoker.’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


MARITAL STRATEGY. 


The Ingenious Way in Which a Husband 
Gets His Clothes Mended. 

If we would get on peacefully and 
successfully, we must have an eye to 
the peculiarities of temper and disposi- 
tion of those with whom we have to 
do. Such was the lesson which one 
husband lately tried to teach another. 

“It’s strange I can’t get my wife to 
mend my clothes,” remarked Mr. 
Bridie, in a tone of disgust. ‘I asked 
her to sew a button on this vest this 
morning, and she hasn’t touched it.” 

‘You asked her!” said Mr. Norris. 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

“Yes. What else could I do?” 

**You haven’t been married very long, 
and perhaps you'll take a pointer from 
me.” answered Mr. Norris, with a 
fatherly air. ‘‘Never ask a woman to 
mend anything. That's fatal.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“DoasI do. When I want a shirt 
mended, for instance, I take it in my 
hand and hunt up my wife. ‘Where's 
that rag bag, Mrs. Norris? I demand, 
in a stern voice. 

** ‘What do you want the rag bag for?’ 
she says, suspiciously. 

***T want to throw this shirt away. 
It’s all worn out,’ I reply. 

**Let me see,’ she demands. 

“But I put the garment behind my 
back. 

***No, my dear,’ Ianswered. “There 
is no use of your attempting to do any- 
thing with it. It needs——’ 

***Let me see it,’ she reiterates. 

* ‘But it’s all worn out, I tell you.’ 

*“*Now, Jolin, you give me _ that 
shirt!’ she says in her most peremptory 
tone. 

“I hand over the garment. 

“*Why, John Norris,’ she cries with 
womanly triumph. ‘this isa perfectly- 
good shirt. All it needs is——’ And 
then she mends it.'—Brooklyn Life. 





—There is no land on earth where 
more superstitions prevail than that of 
the unspeakable Turk. Somé of them 
are interesting. If by any chance a 
sparrow or swallow flies in the window 
and circles three times around the 
room it isasign thata blood relation 
ofsome one present is about to die. 
There are many signs and happenings 
that are supposed to predict marriage. 
For instance, if a horse sneezes when a 
young girl passes in the street she is 
positive that her time is nearly come. 
If her hair becomes unfastened she 
knows that she will soon be sought for, 
and if she goes to eat a peach and finds 
its kernel split she is equally certain 
that she will soon be wedded. 


Little Dick— Why do they call womes 
the fair sex? Some of ‘em are awful 
homely. 

Little Dot—I ‘spose it’s cause why 

—Good 





NOT THOMPSON OF XENIA. 


The Lop-Shouldered Man Made an Error of 
Judgment. 
Une of these corpulent, benign-look- 
ng old chaps, witha long, gray goatee 
flowing down from his chin, was walk- 
ing up and down the depot platform, 
and we noticed that the cross-eyed man 
with the lop-shoulders kept his eyes on 
him as if deeply interested. Now, any 
man who is “up” on human nature 
knows that one of these old coons with 
a perpetual grin on his face and a fa- 
therly demeanor toward the public is 
a bad man to tackle, but the cross- 
eyed man hadn't traveled. He shifted 
around uneasily for a quarter of an 
hour, and then intercepted the benign 
man in his walk and said: 

“Exeuse me, but are you a feller 
named Thompson, who lives over 
around Xenia somewhere?” 

“Do you mean to ask me if my name 
is Thompson?” queried old benign as 
he halted and looked the other man up 
and down in a contemptuous way. 

“Yes.” 

“No, sir—no, 
Thompson, sir!” 

“Wall, I thought you might be, you 
know. They sady Thompson is a fat 
man, and always looks as if he wanted 
to obleege somebody, and—” 

“Sir! Are you speaking to me?” de- 
manded he of the fatherly demeanor. 

“Yes. I never saw Thompson, but 
they say he wears just such whiskers 
as your’n and is fond of children. I 
didn’t know but—” 

“Why, sir, do you mean to insult 
me?” shouted old benign as the color 
came to his face. “Didn't I say my 
name was not Thompson?” If youare 
doing this to get up a quarrel with me 
I warn you to look out!” 

“Quarrel? I never had a fight in my 
life. It struck me that you might be 
Thompson of Xenia. You've got the 
same grin on your face—the same goa- 
tee—the same—” 

“You miserable loafer!” hissed old 
benign as he made a pass at him and 
missed. 

“Here, hold on!” shouted the cross- 
eyed man as he backed around. ‘*There 
ain’t nothing to get mad at! Stop 
that or I'll call the police! You've got 
a goatee like Thompson, and I’ve heard 
over a hundred people say—” 

The fat and fatherly man seized the 
anxious inquirer after Thompson and 
jammed him against the depot with 
terrific force. Then he whirled him 
around and cuffed him twice. Then 
he straightened him up and booted 
him five boots and yelled after him: 

“You drunken old loafer, but if you 
even look at me again I'll break every 
bone in your body.” 

While old benign was cooling off on 
a salt barrel at the other end of the 
platform the cross-eyed man returned 
to the group of passengers who had 
seen and heard all and said: 

“Gentlemen, I’m a licked man and I 
feel bad about it, but what hurts my 
inward feelin’s the most is the idea 
that I took that old four-ply rhinoc- 
eros over there for a feller so blamed 
soft and nice and kind-hearted that I 
was going to tell him a sure cure for 
rheumatism and not charge him a red 
eent.”—Detroit Free Press. 


HUMOROUS. 


sir! My name is not 





—Why can’t a woman sharpen a lead 
pencil?—Because she can’t stick to a 
point.—Young Men's Era. 

—‘Did Soles go up ina balloon yes- 
terday as he——” ‘No, it was the boot 
and shoe business.”—Inter-Ocean. 

—It is about as wise to sit on the 
limb of a tree and saw it off, as it is to 
worry about things we can not help.- 
Ram’s Horn. 

When a man gets so he open grapes 
with a nutcracker at the dinner-table, 
it is time he changed his tonic.—Hart- 
ford Journal. 

—When He Is.—Chollie—‘*No man is 
a hero to his valet.” Freddie—‘“He is 
if he pays his salary promptly.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 

—Japanese write with both hands, 
but most of their chirography looks as 
if it had been executed with both feet. 
—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

—“Gol-lee!” said Tommy as he sat 
down at the table and viewed the 
spread, ‘I wisht I was the injy-rubber 
man.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

—Jillson says an occasional scolding 
is all right in its place, but he has no 
ticed that it never does a boiler any 
good to blow it up.—Buffalo Courier. 

—Prosecuting Attorney—“What is 
your age, Miss Sere?” Miss Sere (ap- 
pealing to judge)—‘‘Does a witness 
have to testify against herself?”—Life. 

—Student—"“‘I will tell you frankly 
that I shall not be able to pay for the 
suit till next year. When will you have 
it ready?” Tailor — ‘‘Next year.” — 
Fliegende Blatter. 

—New Yorker—‘‘You don’t see any 
grass in our streets, anyway.” She 
(from Philadelphia)—‘‘No-o. Must be 
the climate. The soil is certainly rich 
enough.”—Brooklyn Life. 

—American Tourist (te a boy in Glas- 
gow)—“I say, my boy, I've been wait- 
ing here a fortnight for fair weather. 
Does it always rain in Scotland?” Boy 
—‘‘Na, na,sir; not always. Sometimes 
it snaws.” 

—A Difficult Question.—Fond Parent 
—“Yes, Bobby, the Angel of Death 

ssed over the houses and smote the 
first born of each Egyptian family.” 
Bobby (after a moment’s silence)— 
—*Pop, what did the angel do when it 
was twins?’—Harlem Life. 





Stations. 

New words, or the old words with 
modified meanings, have been intro 
duced into our language by railways. 
The word station, in the sense of 
a place for travelers to stop at, is 
thought to be one of these. That con- 
jecture is that when a general term 
was required by the early railway 
makers to indicate a stopping place for 
the trains, some one, calling to mind 
the stations with which Britain was 
studded in the Roman time, suggested 
what was then a new use of an old 
word. 





Fellow-Sufferers. 

First Thin Man—What makes you so 
thin, friend? 

Second Thin Man—Why, I'm a jockey 
—been training to win races. What 
makes you so thin? 

First Thin Man— Well, I’ve been bet- 
ting that you would win!—Puck. 





—Mamma—‘“Robbie, your face dves 
not look any cleaner than when I sent 
you to wash it. Did you use the soap?” 
Robbie—“Yes, and it made the dandi- 
est soap bubbles youever saw blowed.” 
—Inter-Ocean. 





—*I was careless this morning at 
church and puta dollar in the box when 
I intended to give only adime.” “A 
ease of contributory negligence, so to 











they’re honester than men.- 
News. 


speak.”—Detroit Tribune. 


THE YOUNGSTER. 
Mistake of a Raw Second Lieutenant Among 
the Indians. 


He did come out tous asa second 
lieutenant—a young and _beardless 
graduate from West Point—and the 
ragged old troopers who had been 
fighting Indians for three years smiled 
in contempt. Pity was mingled with 
contempt, however. It was unjust te 
the boy to put him up against the sav- 
age Apaches for his first trial. Even 
some of the veteran >flicers of the war 
had made a bad failure of it when they 
came out to the plains. ’ 

The youngster, as the men called 
him, had been with us a fortnight 
when the colonel ordered him out on 
ascout. We were to go down the valley 
four miles, turn to the west and ride 
down the bank of Walnut creek three 
miles and then come back over the 
hills. One 


sergeant, one corporal 
—twentyfi-ve troopers in all. At 
that time the chances were against 


sighting an Indian, but the movement 
would tell their spies that we were 
alert and watchful. 

In due time reached the creek 
and turned in. It was lined with trees 
and bushes and offered cover to an ene- 
my. The youngster gave no orders, how- 
ever, and appeared greatly surprised 
when he looked back and observed the 
attitude of the men. They held their 
carbines ready for what might come 
and obliqued off against the hillside. 
I think the officer was about to hurl 
some indignant protest at us when we 
gota volley from the bushes. Every 
man in that troop realized on the in- 
stant that we had only ten or a dozen 
redskins to deal with—every man but 
the officer. Had we wheeled into line, 
fired a volley and charged, we should 


we 


have driven them from cover and 
had a good show ta. extermi- 
nate the band. The youngster 


was rattled by the suddenness of the 
attack, and because two or three horses 
went down he lost his headand ordered 
us to push forward at a gallop, leaving 
two men who had been dismounted, 
but were unhurt, to be deliberately 
shot down as they sought for cover. 
We had dashed forward about half a 
mile, when every trooper suddenly 
pulled up and wheeled about. No one 
gave the order, but all actedin con- 
cert. We were too late to save our 
comrades, but the sight of their muti- 
lated bodies brought shouts for re- 
venge as we charged the thicket. We 
gota feeble volley, and another horse 
went down, but in ten minutes we had 
wiped out the last warrior. Nine of 
them had put the twenty-five of us to 
flight. 

The youngster was brought back to 
us by the sound of the firing. His face 
wore a look of astonishment and dis- 
may as he saw the dead. When he was 
informed that we had made a cowardly 
retreat before such a small force, and 
when a trooper held up the scalp locks 
of our dead comrades and growled out 
that they had been abandoned to their 
fate when acool head would have saved 
them, the face of the young man was 
white as death, and he made no reply. 
A trooper was sent to the fort for an 
ambulance to carry in the dead, and 
after beating up the bushes again we 
sat down to await his return. For a 
long time he sat with his face in his 
hands gizing at the earth, and there 
wasn't one of us who didn't feel sorr 
forhim. By and by he called the ser 
geant over to him and asked: 


“Sergeant, did vou r@alize that we 
were being fired on by so small a 
force?” 

“T judged them to number from nine 
to twelve, sir,” was the reply 


‘‘And had you been in command what 
action would you have taken?” 

“Fours right, wheel, and a volley 
and charge. That would have 
my way if they had numbered one hun 
dred, for a dash would have driven 
them from cover and let us in.” 

‘*‘And the order I gave was to push 
forward, which was the same 


been 


as re- 


treat?” 
“So we understood, sir.” 
“And you returned and attacked 


without orders?” 

“*Without orders, sir.’ 

“That will do, sergeant. The am- 
bulance should be here soon. You see 
about the bodies. Try and te}l a plain, 
straight story about the fight when 
you report to the captain.” 

With that he got up and moved up 
the hill as if surveying the country, 
and no one happened to be looking at 
him when he put his revolver to his 
head and sent a bullet into his brains. 
He was dead before we reached him. 
Poor youngster! A court martial would 
have dismissed him from the service. 
Even had no charges been preferred. 
he could not have held his head up 
among men—fighting men. 

“Say,” exclaimed the sergeant, as 
we stood looking at the body, “he 
made a mistake, but paid for it with 
his life, and no man shal! speak ill of 
him. He was a youngster, and had 
never seen an Injun, and that’s al’ 
that ailed him.”—N. Y. Sun. 


’ 


But Not Getting Better. 

Mike Roonan was as honest an Irish- 
man as ever carried a hod. He had a 
family of nine children, who were al- 
ways hungry and whose shoes were al- 
ways out at the toes; so when the hard 
times struck his ward last summer and 
Mike found himself out a job, he felt 
that fortune had dealt him a pretty 
hard blow. However, Mike was not 
wholly disheartened, and he hustled 
about to find some honest employment. 

The prospect was discouraging, but 
he kept boldly at it, and was at last 
rewarded by securing a place with a 
gang of street pavers. His particular 
duty was at the stone-yard loading the 
cart with stones. 

Mike had not been at work more 
than an hour when his next-door neigh- 
bor happened along, and stopped to 
give his greeting. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to yez, 
Moike,” said the latter, grinning 
broadly. 

“Same to yez,” returned the other. 

“Oi see yez are worrkin’, Moike.” 

*Yis.” 

“And how is business, now?” 

“Och,” grunted Mike, as he reachec 
down and tugged away at an extra- 
large stone, “sure, now, it’s pickin’ 
up.”—Boston Budget. 





Queer Delaware Names. 

“Red Clay Creek”, and “‘White Clay 
Creek” are the names of streams and of 
churches in northern Delaware, and 
both names have undergone changes 
characteristic of words much in the 
mouths of English-speaking country 
folk. One is usually called Redlycrick, 
the other Whitelycrick, while Head 
of Christiana, the name of a neighbor- 


‘“‘Heddychristeen * Appoquinimink, the 
name of a township or “hundred,” a 
stream and a church, has remained un- 


PERSONAL AND LIT ARY. 


—The campus at Yale college is now 
lit by electric light. This is said to be 
the first time in the history of the col- 
lege that lights of any kind have been 
displayed on the campus. 

—Carl Schurz detests jury duty. He 
evades it whenever possible. Sevaral 
weeks ago he was fined $100 for delin- 
quency, and process servers, searching 
for the ex-secretary of the interior, 
were not able to serve him till he spoke 
at a Cooper union mass-meeting. 

—The empress of China has no sym- 
pathy with gay and flighty fashions. 
She celebrated her sixtieth birthday by 
issuing a proclamation enjoining a gen- 
eral restraint of extravagance. Her 
majesty has even prohibited the cus- 
tomary gifts of silks and jewels by 
ministers. 





—John Barnes, of Boston, claims to 
be the oldest street-car driver. He has 
driven cars for forty years on the 
Somerville avenue line, in that city, 
and during that time has traveled a 
distance equal to twenty-five times 
around the world. Mr. Byrnes, who 
looks as young as a man of forty-five, 
is sixty-four years old. 

—Dr. 0. W. Owen, of Detroit. claims 
to have discovered a cipher by which 
he will demonstrate that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. He says there is a regu- 
lar system which anyone could follow 
who knew the secret. The word “hon- 
orifica bilitudinitatibus” in the fifth act 
of ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost” started 
vestigations, he says. 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Bos- 
ton, says there is not a word of truth 
in the widely-publighed statement that 
he is collecting children's sayings for 
any purpose, philosophical or other 
wise. But he is receiving by mail an 
inundation of them from appreciative 
parents and others, to which any kind 
friend who is interested in such things 
will be welcome. 

—William Dean Howells and Henry 
George are upon terms of pleasant 
friendship, and Mr. Howells is occa- 
sionally one of the little circle at Mr. 
George’s informal Sunday nights. It 
may surprise persons not familiar with 
the several phases of radical thought 
upon political questions to know that 
Mr. Howells has endeavored to make 
Mr. George a convert to socialism. 


his in- 


—Ewmile Zola,the French novelist,has 
been visiting England to attend a 
meeting of the institute of journalists. 
The unsavoriness of many of his sto- 
ries, however, prevented him from re- 
ceiving much more than an oflicial 
welcome. In his address at the meet- 
ing of the institute he expressed a 
strong approval of anonymity in jour- 
nalism as opposed to the use of signa- 
tures. ‘ 

—-Miss Emma Marwedel died at the 
German hospital in San Francisco, Cal., 
recently, aged 75. She was the last of 
the three German kindergartners to 
answer to Miss E. P. Peabody’s request 


for teachers to introduce Friedrich 
Froebel’s educational principles in 
America. In 1872 Miss Marwedel es- 


tablished with great success her first 
kindergarten primary and kindergar- 
ten training school at Washingtan, D. 
C. Of.late years she has been engaged 
in kindergarten work in California. 
—It is a great many years since Ter- 
ence V. Powderly fulfilled in outward 
appearance the popular notion of a 
workingman. His dark clothes, 
bald head, eye-glasses, and soft white 
hands gave him somewhat the appear- 
ance of a parson, and at gatherings of 
men who work with their hands he 
would never been taken by a stranger 
for a leading unionist. Pow- 
derly’s speech and manner, as well as 
his dress and appearance, were other 
than those of a workingman, and if he 
shall come to practice the profession of 


neat 


trades 


the law which he has found time to 
study, there is nothing in the outward 
man to distinguish him from other 


nembers of the bar 


BANANAS AS FOOD. 





Nutritious and Healthful if Eaten Spar- 
ingly and if Not Overripe. 

The history of bananas as an article 
of food is a good deal like that of to- 
matoes, in that much discussion as to 
their wholesomeness or the reverse 
has been had. Not long ago, says the 
New York World, a well-known resi- 
dent of a western city died after a meal 
at which he had partaken of wine and 
bananas. Whereupon, the prints were 
full of the warning that the two com- 
bined made a deadly poisonand should 
be avoided in consequence. But as 
many authorities were heard from 
bringing proof quite contrary and 
pointing out that in the West India 
islands everybody eats bananas and as 
many as can secure it drink wine, and 
that no fatality from the mixture is re- 
corded. It is possible that some wine 
acts poisonously with banana juice, but 
at least champagne and sherry are ex- 
empt from the charge. 

The consumption of bananas is in- 
creasing every year, and their nourish- 
ment and wholesomeness are practical- 
ly undoubted. The only caution neces 
sary isthat the fruit should be ripe, 
but not overripe, and perhaps, in the 
ease of children, should not be eaten 
after midday. Nor should too many 
be fed at once to young children. Five 
bananas to a child whose years are 
not that many is unwise, though it is 
not uncommon. Housekeepers will 
find the Aspinwall banana a particu- 
larly rich and flavored variety, and 
though it is a yellow skin, it quite 
equals the - usually preferred red 
skinned sort. 


“Which would you rather be, ® 
knave or a fool?” asked Idioticus. 

“I don’t know,” replied Cynicus 
“What has been your experience”’— 
Truth. 


Old Time 
Methods 


of treatin 
Colds an 
Coughs were 
based rz the 
idea of su 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a ; 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 
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- ering firelight saadows 
b, ¢ Aimer, and quiy ‘tT, and glow, 
aie and little Ma 
~~ rocking to and fro. 
apy is cooing and laughing, 
The bat ndmother does not hear, 
Be er thoughts are wandering backward 


for he many a long-gone year. 

; xcking our baby 
a? ey ft ly swings to and fro— 3 

Assy holds in her arms “little Sammy, 
Bread —Se\ enty years ago. 
- wee, brown-eyed baby! 

Hier botts her spinning-wheel rest, 
yi in the little log cabin, 
ae holds her first child to her breast. 


‘king, and soothing. and crooning, 
Bockne the 1 sodows dance on her face, 
d the flames are roaring and crackling 
+ the old-fashioned fire-place. 
ring, red-cheeked little woman, 
Aten eyes as black as can be, 
The wild, restless spirit of girl 064, 
Subdued by maternity. 
srandpa is sitting beside her— 
sae. ond broad-shouldered and strong 
And he siniles, half proudly, half gravely, 
As he hears his little wife’s song. 
baby’s eyelids are drooping, 
a” d his spirit is far away > 
dreamland, where mortal children 
With the little angels play. 
trandma’s head droops lower, 
a think, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
She sees, far away in the church-yard, 
“Where a little green mound lies. 
oh! the little blue cradle is empty; 
4nd Grandma’s arms are, too, 
But they feel so heavy and listless, 
‘As they never used to do. 
2 rowful, lonely and silent, 
omhe hears her little one cry, | 
and she thinks he is fretful without her, 
“go far away in the sky. 
And she wonders with feverish longing, 
“Do they give him a mother’s care? 
Do the angels curl on their fingers 
The rings of his golden hair?” 


This was Grandmother’s first sorrow ; 
And herstep was never so light, 

Her cheeks were a trifle paler, 
And her eyes a little less bright. 

Rocking, and crooning, and soothing, 
Softly she swings to and fro, 

She is putting to sleep “little Sammy,” 
Dead—seventy years ago. 


S0ME USES FOR AMMONIA. 


Liquid ammonia is one of the most 
useful preparations for lightening the 
labor of housekeeping, as well as a 
simple remedy for many common physi- 
cal ailments. 

A few drops in a glass of water will at 
once relieve an acid stomach, and break 
up a headache. A cloth wet with a 
weak solution tied around the forehead 
is also beneficial. 

It affords speedy relief in mosquito 
or spider bites, or stings of bees. 

A few spoonfuls added to the wash of 
the bath is very invigorating, and even a 
little added to the water for washing the 
hands and face is very agreeable and re- 
freshing. 

There is nothing so cleansing and 
strengthening for the hair as an occa- 
sional washing in one part liquid 
ammonia, two parts alcohol and four 
parts water, washing off the hair in 
clear water afterwards. Strong am- 
monia water will also remove the oily 
deposits from hair brushes, and, when 
well rinsed, and dried in the sun with 
the bristles down, will be found as 
“good as new.”’ In the laundry there is 
nothing harmless and helpful as 
ammonia. A few spoonfuls in the wash- 
ing water make the labor light and the 
clothes white, and there is no danger of 
injury to the fabrics, as in the use of 
wda, lime or javelle water. A very 
wperior and simple washing fluid is 
uae of equal parts of ammonia and 
witits of turpentine. It makes rubbing 
dmost unnecessary, while it whitens the 
dothes without injury. A few spoon- 
fuls should be added to the clothes in 
boiling as well as in washing. 

Gold jewelry washed in ammonia 
water, with a brush to reach the corners 
and crevices, will look equal to new. A 
little added to the water for house plants 
makes them healthy and flourishing, 
while a liberal use of it keeps the 
kitchen utensils in a sweet condition, 
removes grease and all unpleasant odors. 
for cleaning paint, use a flannel cloth, 
two spoonfuls of ammonia to three 
quarts of water, and no soap will be 
needed, Sponge off windows and 
mirrors with ammonia water, and polish 
with a soft newspaper. Used nearly 
lear, it will remove grease spots from 
carpets or any fabric. 


CULINARY SUGGESTIONS. 


CuickEN Frirrers. Make a batter 
the same as for griddle cakes, stir into 
this bits of cold chicken, have ready 
equal parts of hot lard and butter, and 
cook the same as any fritters. The 
above are really choice, and if once tried 
Will be tried again. They serve also to 
use up bits of cold chicken not suflicient, 
otherwise, for the family meal. 

Wire Cream. Hard-boiled 
ses are to be shelled and cut in halves, 
the latter arranged, cut side downward, 
upon a buttered dish or platter. A rich 
cream sauce, properly flavored, is then 
to be turned over or around the eggs, 
Which should be served immediately. 
Finely chopped chicken, turkey or ham 
may be mixed with the sauce if relished. 
on Cups, Cut the oranges in 
‘ ers and carefully squeeze aH juice 
ae aseive. Soak the peel in water, 
he Sones day boil it till tender; drain, 
- “ x peel, put it into the juice, 
a as much sugar and put all to- 
eg into a broad earthen dish; place 
oh - fire at a moderate distance, 
thes String, till the chips candy, and 
An Set them in a cold room to dry. 

" will not be dry under three weeks. 
Ph Bae FFINS. Two scant measuring 
* of flour, three tablespoonfuls of 
ful of powder, salt and one tablespoon- 
ra ‘ue Stir these together and add 
eer - of milk, stirring round and 
ol melts a add two tablespoonfuls 
ee lard and butter. About one 
thes me tblespoonful will make two 
the me ted. Put into gem pans, have 

ven not too hot at first, and increase 


the he: 
ped heat as they bake. Bake about 
euty-five minutes. 


PEANUT CANDY. 





sO 





LGGS 





co isa good recipe: Half acup of 
Sein oe and two pounds of light 
testes “ White sugar. Boil it until by 
is bee in cold water you find it 

rittle. Shell and skin the roasted 


eanuts. ; 

a and place them an inch deep in 

the fi, red tin pan. Take the syrup from 
the instant it is done and pour 

Over the 


togeth,. p°@nuts, enough to hold them 
not a (it will sink through) but do 
— on enough to cover them from 


oa now, in order to combine infor- 
™ on with the foregoing “stuff,” let 
ago = you that about twenty-five years 
agg se used to come chiefly from 
qWuantitien = now we raise such large 
the hone ‘n this country that most of 
in — “0 peanuts have to find a market 
Out or - e, where they make salad oil 
ales for tem. When you spend your pen- 
Occurs ¢ Peanuts I don’t suppose it ever 
is done © you what an enormous business 
Year j ‘2 peanuts. Over $3,000,000 last 
sea } lh pee country alone. Peanuts 
ime se used here in the South by the 
and St D ® cooks that came from Africa 
lar nso. The African nuts are 

“hg Thee od mle in the United 
. © of Virginia are especiall 

7 and of better flavor. had canal 
‘ = Dear! Dear! And peanut 
through ~\peee eat my way to Colorado 








SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


~The income of Oxford university is 
$350,000. 

—McGill university, Montreal, has a 
department of pathology, which was 
recently endowed by a gift of $100,000. 

—There are only four teachers in the 
United States who receive a salary as 
high as $10,000 a year, and three of 
them are college presidents. 

—Ten thousand religious services 
were conducted and 700.000 visits made 
by the agents of the Metropolitan ‘Tab- 
ernacle Colportage association last 
year. The total value of sales amounts 
to £10,828 10s 10d. 

—Mrs. John J. Aikins, of Philadel- 
phia, has the pen with which Robert 
Raikes, of England, inscribed the names 
of the children who attended the first 
Sunday-school in the world, one hun- 
dred and thirteen years ago. 

—Only 51, out of 325 Christian En- 
deavor societies in the Reformed Church 
of America have yet joined the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Missionary league of 
that church. These 51 pledge an aver- 
age amount of over $35 a year to mis- 
sions. 

—The total increase of Baptists in 
the United States for the decade 1880- 
1890, was 1,132,758, The gain among 
northern Baptists was 192,000; south- 
ern, 253,000; colored, nearly 700,000. 
The total gain of the Congregational- 
ists for the same per‘od was 128,437; of 
the Methodist Episcopal (north), 537,- 
654; of the Presbyterian (north), 214,- 
625; of the Episcopal, 188,896. 

—A South Australian Christian En- 
deavor society has inaugurated a new 
kind of social. Tothis social the mem- 
bers bring things to eat, but they do 
noteat them. They coveralarge table 
with loaves of bread, bags of flour, 
rice, oatmeal, together with gifts of 
money, and these things are handed 
over to the lady missionary of the 
‘hurch, to distribute among the poor. 

everal of the Adelaide societies have 
thus found that “it is better to give 
‘han to receive.” 

—The increase of the Christian popu- 
lation of British India, during the 
twenty years from 1872 to 1891, exceed- 
ed 66 per cent. and 45 per cent. for all 
India. But it is a singular circum- 
stance that the native Christians have 
not received any substantial measure 
of local self-government from the Eu- 
ropeau or American religious bodies to 
which they belong. The British gov- 
ernment has moved in advance of the 
Christian churches in granting a de- 
gree of political enfranchisement and 
a measure of local self-government to 
the Indian people as a whole. 

—The general missionary committe 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
sessio nat Minneapolis recently de- 
cided upon the sum of $1,150,000 as the 
total to be appropriated for the work 
of domestic and foreign missions for 
the ensuing fiscal year. The financial 
report of the year, submitted by Dr. 
Sanford Hunt, of New York, said in 
brief that the gross receipts for the 
year showed a decrease of nearly $61,. 
00, and that instead of the balance of 
£44,000 which stood to the credit of 
the committee on November 1 of last 
year, it was now confronted with a 
treasury debt of $109,263, and adding 
to this an outstanding bill of exchange 
of $78,943 made a total indebtedness of 
$188,206. The total expenditures of 
the year were $1,350,245. 





ROSE LEAF COMPLEXIONS. 





How to Get Them and How to Ketain 


Them. 

A great deal of useless nonsense is 
being written every day about the com- 
plexion, and never were there so many 
unscrupulous women advertising ob- 
noxious nostrums for sale for ‘‘beau- 
tifying” the skin as now. Outside ap- 
plications do the skin very little good 
unless the general system is in good 
condition. English women, who in- 
variably have lovely complexions, are 
notoriously fond of outdoor exercise, 
of games, rides and walks, and the 
woman who did without her morning 
tub would think she were a woman ec- 
centric to say the least. 

The blood must be in good condition 
first; if itis thin, too rich or in a dis- 
eased state it will evince itsstate in the 
complexion. Indigestion—not only the 
kind which you feel by oppressiveness 
and pains, but any kind at all—will 
make you regret you ate that fine, rich 
candy and the tarts which were so 
good and from which you experienced 
no unpleasant after-effects. But they 
had their effect, nevertheless, and you 
need not declare you can not account 
for blemishes on your rose-leaf skin 
after eating pastry and swéet dainties. 
A typical day’s regimen for the girl 
with the velvet skin is here given: 
Rise at 7 and 


after a warm 
bath and a cold sponge and a 
brisk toweling wash the face in 


water in which has been dropped a little 
tincture of benzoin. At breakfast she 
eats fruits, grapes or mangoes, and as 
much as she can, and eats oatmeal, 
eggs or meat. Brown bread takes the 
place of hot rolls, and she drinks cocoa 
or milk instead of tea or coffee. After 
breakfast she takes a walk, a brisk, 
long walk with loose waist and light, 
warm coat and well-fitting easy shoes. 
At lunch she drinks more milk and 
fruit and brown bread, and in the af- 
ternoon, if she is a fortunate girl, she 
takes her riding or swimming lesson. 
lier dinner always includes soup, beef, 
vegetables and salad, and her dessert 
is more often fruit, jelly or cornstarch 
pudding rather than pie or cake. Be- 
fore going to bed she washes her face 
in hot water and soap, rubs ina little 
cold cream and retires early.—N. Y. 
Advertiser. 





The Difference. 

Mistress— What kind of pies are 
these, cook? 

Cook—Some av ’em is appul ’an some 
is mince. 

Mistress—But I told you to mark 
them so they could be told apart; and 
they are all marked “T. M.” 

Cook—So they be mum—‘’Tis mince’ 
an’ ‘’Taint mince.’-—Judge. 





A Hope Falfilled. 
sarrie—May used to be fond of lan- 
guages and used to say that she hoped 
to marry some great linguist, and here 
she has gone and married old Rocksby 
Seadds. 

Millie—Then her hopes have been 
fulfilled. She has married money, and 
it cam talk in all languages.—N. Y 
Herald. 


A Chronological Correction. 
“Good-night,” he whispered passion- 
ately at the front door, “good-night, 
good-night, good-night, good—” 
“Excuse me, said an elderly bass 
voice over the baluster, ‘but it’s been 
good-morning for the last two hours. I 
thought you'd like to know.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 








Young Folks Column. 


LONDON FLOWER GIRLS. 
A Charitable Mission That Isa Much Needed 
Friend to Them. 








One of the most active of London or- 
ganizations for the benefit of the work- 
ing class is the Flower Girl’s Mission. 
This was started by a workman who, 
when scarcely more than a boy, began 
to act as the special friend and adviser 
of flower-sellers. Every morning he 
was at the market by daybreak, coun- 
seling the girls, acting as peacemaker 
when they got into trouble, and occu- 
pying in every way a fraternal position 
in regard tothem. Finally, he opened 
2 room for them where they might rest 
when their work was done, and in- 
duced ladies to teach them reading, 
writing and sewing there. 

Surely, no one ever needed a friend 
more bitterly than the London flower 
girl. Her life is full of hardships. She 
must tramp about the streets all day, 
with the certainty that her chance of 
obtaining a night’s lodging depends al- 
together on her sale of flowers. 

Then, too, she is the slave of the 
weather, even when trade is brisk and 
she is apparently prosperous; for a 
high wind, a sharp frost, or a wave of 
sudden heat may destroy her whole 
stock in trade, and leave her face to 
face with starvation. 

In 1870, in the hope of rendering the 
conditions of life less precarious in 
this occupation, Lady Burdett-Coutts 
founded her Flower Girls’ Brigade. 
She enrolled the flower sellers between 
the ages of thirteen and fifteen in a 
regular company, and placed it under 
the protection of the police, and in- 
stead of encouraging the -girls to 


wander about the staeets with their 
wares, she engaged fixed stations 


where they might stand without fear 
of molestation. 

More than this, she urged the ladies 
to buy of her little charges; but here 
she was often defeated in the ignor- 
ance of business principles in the girls 
themselves. They are scrpulously hon- 
est, but they had a curious business 
code of their own, and nothing could 
convince them that their merchandise, 
once sold belonged no more to them, 
but to the purchaser. 

If one of them, while on the way to 
deliver flowers to some lady who had 
selected them with great care, chanced 
to meet another purchaser who offered 
a higher price, she would promptly ac- 
cept it, and return to headquarters in 
great triumph, expecting to be praised 
for her cleverness. 

Sometimes a purchaser who had or- 
dered flowers for a particular occasion 
would receive word at the last minute 
that she ‘“couldn’t have them that 
day,” but would receive some “real 
beauties” the next morning. Thata 
customer might want them ‘now or 
never,” was. something the average 
flower girl seemed unable to get 
through her head. 

The winter season, however, proved 
so wretched a time for the girls that 
Lady Burdett-Coutts established a fac- 
tory for them where they might learn 
to make artificial flowers. This has 
been for some time in successful ope- 
ration. The girls who enter it are 
taught not only the trade in question, 
but the various domestic occupations 
which will fit them to earn their bread 
in the world. Of eight hundred girls 
who have left the factory to ‘seek 
their fortune,” it has been ascertained 
that ninety-five per cent. are doing 
well.—Youth’s Companion. 

SAYING HER PRAYERS. 


Judge I. W. Boulware of Fulton is one 
of the best known criminal lawyers in 
Missouri, but, like most lawyers, he is a 
man of the world and has forgotten 
many of the good things he learned at 
Sunday school. His granddaughter, 
four years old, came to pay him a visit 
the other day. She arrived tired and 
sleepy from an all-day’s journey. Her 
grandfather awkwardly but successfully 
prepared her for her couch, and, with an 
attendant, sent her to bed, while he set- 
tled himself to study. Presently he 
heard sobs from the child’s bedroom, 
and, entering, asked what was the mat- 
ter? 

“Grandpa, I’ve forgot my prayer.” 

‘‘Well, never mind the prayer to-night; 
go to bed and go to sleep.” 

“But,” persisted the little miss, 
‘‘mamma and papa will not let me go to 
bed without saying my prayers and I’ve 
forgot it,’’ and she sobbed again. 

‘Well, daughter, never mind to-night; 
to-morrow night you may say it twice,”’ 
replied the kind-hearted grandfather. 

Still the sobbing lips replied: ‘No, 
no; I must sayit. You start it, grand- 
pa, and I’ll remember it.” 

A great silence fell upon the house- 
hold; great beads of cold sweat stood 
out on the perplexed brow of the head 
of the house. He couldn’t think; his 
mind was chaos. Finally with a heroic 
effort he began: 

‘Mary had a little lamb——”’ 

“No, no, grandpa; that isn’t it,’’ pro- 
tested the troubled little appealer. 

Then frantically the judge began 
again; ‘‘Rock-a-by baby in the tree top 

” 


**No-o-o,”’ came from the child, and 
the next moment she was fast asleep on 
her knees. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I will try and 
write a letter for the young folks’ col- 
umn. I am fifteen years old. My 
school is keeping now; for studies I 
have reading, spelling, algebra, arith- 
metic, geography and grammar. As to- 
day is Christmas I will tell you what I 
had for presents. I had a cassimere 
dress, a bottle of cologne, a handker- 
chief, a pocket-book, candy and nuts, 
and a plush photograph album. I will 
send aconundrum: When are men like 
good biscuit? I hope some one will try 
and answer this. If they cannot, I will 
in my next letter. For pets I have two 
cats; I call them Lily and Flossie, and 
a sheep and lamb. I will now close, 
asking some girl of my age to write 
to me. Write first, and I will answer 
and send one of my cards. I would like 
to correspond with Miss Florence Priest. 
I will now say good-bye. 

Lena E. FERNALD. 


Dizxmont Centre. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I thought that 
I would write for the Farmer again. I 
believe I have written before. I hope 
you all hada Merry Christmas. All of 
the boys and girls tell what they can do, 
so I will. I can cook, wash dishes, 
sweep, make beds, clean lamps, and 
dust. For pets I have a dog, her name 
is Maude; a cat, her name is Pert; a 
bird, his name is Dick. My grandma 
has been sick about three months. I 
do the work for my father. I have one 
sister, her name is Bertha; she will be 
four years old next month. I was 
eleven last October. I would like to 
have some of the boys and girls write to 
me. I will answer them. I think the 
answer to Frank H. Moseley’s riddle is 
“a chimney.” Yours truly, 

Warren. ANNIE MERROW. 


The photograph of a boy never looks 
like him, because no one ever saw a boy 
as clean as he is in a photograph. 














My Dear Friends: This is my first 
letter for the Farmer. My school is not 
keeping this winter. I live on a farm, 
and my father takes the Farmer. I like 
to send the young folks’ column. Father 
is away this winter, at work in the saw- 
mill. I have one brother and one sister; 
my sister’s name is Mattie, my brother’s 
name is Charlie. He is old enough to 
do the work at home. As the other 
girls tell what they can do, I will tell 
what I can do. I can spin, knit and 
sew, cook, wash dishes and floors. For 
pets I have two dogs; their names are 
Pettie and Dime. Yours truly, 

Naples. Mavup Dow. 


An etherized kitten was laid on the 
table in presence of the physiology class 
and the teacher proceeded to cut it open 
and expose the interior organs. The 
request of several pupils to be excused 
was denied. During this “beautiful ez- 
periment” the kitten manifested such 
frantic agnoy that one pupil fainted. 
This occurred in a public school in an 
American city, in the year 1893, and the 
vivisector was—a woman! Just think of 
that, ye children, who have kittens as 


pets. 


Dear Farmer: 1 am a little girl, seven 
years old. This is the first time I have 
written for the Farmer. For pets I 
have a cat and a kitten. My cat’s name 
is Nig; my kitten’s name is Tom. My 
papa has two horses and one colt. The 
colt’s name is Jennie. The _ horses’ 
names are Maud and Kitty. 

Yours truly, FLosste Goopwin. 

Riverside. 











A Hartford youngster goes to church 
where the concluding amen of the par- 
son’s prayer is sung by the choir. The 
other night, after he had said his 
prayers, he produced a harmonica from 
beneath his pillow and astenished his 
mother by blowing a blast where the 
amen came in, remarking; ‘That's the 
way we do in church.” 
Somebody Blowed it Out. 


Dear little Grace at the window stood 
Watching that winter ni 

The great round moon in the far blue sky, 
Where it shone so big and bright. 


Till a cloud swept over its shining face, 
Then she turned with a little pout, 
“I wanted to look at the moon,” she said, 

“But somebody’s blowed it out!” 


““Bobby,”’ said his mother, “I told you 
not to forget to bring up three scuttles 
of coal before you went to school, and 
you only brought up two.” “I know, 
ma, but I forgot the third one. Three 
scuttles is a good many for a little boy 
like me to remember.” 








One day little Emma’s mother reproved 
her quite sharply for not changing her 
shoes. After a moment's reflection Em- 
ma said: “I wish you would be real 
dood to me, mamma. I fink you would 
like it after you got used to it.” 








She is about 6 years old and she is in 
Europe with her mother. He had aired 
some French before her. 

Papa,” she said, “‘you are very nice 
” 


but you do speak such bad French! 





STATE OF OnI0, Ciry OF TOLEDO, | ,, 
Lucas CouNTY. : . 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing_ business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
or each and every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
SURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. 


nn A. W. GLEASON 
{ seat | Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly ca the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
tr" Sola by Druggists, 75c. 


“Is she well married?” ‘I should say 
so. She’s been trying for years to geta 
divorce and can’t.” 








Hood's and Only Hood's. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully prepar- 
ed from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries 
and other well known remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, proportion and 
process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative powers not possessed by other 
medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
when other preparations fail. 


Hood’s Pills cure biliousness. 


THE APPLE’S MANY VIRTUES. 





It Is Especialiy Useful in Renewing Nerv- 
ous Tissue. 

Chemically the apple is composed of 
vegetable fiber, albumen, sugar, gum 
chlorophyl, malice acid, gallie acid, 
lime and much water, says the North 
Ameriéan Practitioner. Furthermore, 
the German analysts say that the 
apple contains a larger percentage of 
phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. The phosphorus is admir- 
ably adapted for renewing the essentia! 
nervous matter—lecithin—of the brain 
and spinal cord. It is, perhaps, for 
the same reason, rudely understood, 
that old Scandinavian traditions rep- 
resent the apple as the food of the 
gods, who, when they felt themselves 
to be growing feeble and infirm, re- 
sorted to this fruit, renewing their 
powers of mind and body. 

Also, the acids of the apple are of 
singular use for men of sedentary 
habits, whose livers are sluggish in 
action, those acids serving to eliminste 
from the body noxious matters, which, 
if retained, would make the brain 
heavy and dull, or bring about jaun- 
dice or skin eruptions and other allied 
troubles. Some such experience must 
have led to the custom of taking apple 
sauce with roast pork, rich goose, and 
like dishes. The malice acid of ripe 
apples, either raw or cooked, will neu- 
tralize any excess of chalky matter en- 
gendered by eating too much meat. It 
is also the fact that such ripe fruits as 
the apple, the pear, and the plumb, 
when taken ripe and without sugar. 
liminish acidity in the stomach, rather 
than provoke it. Their vegetable 
sauces and juices are converted into 
alkaline carbonates, which tend to 
‘ounteract ac idity. 





The Eyes of Marksmen. 

Lieut. C. L. Collins, imspector of 
small-arms practice in the department 
of the Colorado, says in his annual re- 
port that the competitions in shoot- 
ing have shown that men with light 
blue eyes rank highest, followed in 
their order by dark blue, slate blue, 
light brown, dark brown and black. 
In the colored troops light blue eyes 
again stand at the top. How large a 
preportion of the colored troops have 
light blue eyes is not stated in the pub- 
lished abstract of his report. Tall 
men shoot more accurately than short 
men. 





—‘‘Is your business good?” asked the 


burglar of the counterfeiter. “Good?” 
repeated the counterfeiter. ‘‘Well, I 
should say it was. I have been just 


coining money. 





—The most majestic manner can not 
be maintained when its possessor is 
obliged to sneeze.—Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington. 

—The girl of the period says she ob- 
jects to flattery, but she likes to have 
her sleeves puffed.” - N. Y. World. 








Butter 


charge 


Nash, il 





New Fork. 201 


Don't discount your 


by using inferior salt. 
WORCESTER SALT is 


pure, white, 
clean and salty. 
Use Worcester and 


more for your product 


and the excess will be all profit. 
What's 
equally good for a!l househg!d 
purposes. 


good for the dairy is 


hiton & Co., . 


ANOTHER PUBLIC STATEMENT. 


I suffered a long time with chronic affection of 
the throat and lungs, which caused me to cough 


Cough 
cured. 
JOHN A. LEE, 


very much, particularly at night. I used Red Seal _ 
Syrup, which gave me immediate relief, and I am entirel 
te is the most effective cough medicine I have ever used. 


70 Willow St., Rockland, Me. 


TO FRIENDS AND 


When at Gardiner, Me., a friend recommended that I use 


ACQUAINTANCES. 





EALC 


U 


ee 


£42 f- 


UGH 





for a very bad cough and cold, with which I suffered during the 
past winter, and which had settled into a difficult bronchial 


trouble. The first dose gave gr 


ted a complete cure in a very short time. 


are similarly affected I especial 
ment the very best medicine for 


eat relief, and the medicine effec- 
To all my friends who 
ly recommend it as in my judg- 
all throat and lung troubles. 


B. W. CARLOW, Calais, Me. 


Trav. Salesman for W. A. Wor 


xd & Co., Wholesalers, Boston. 


Ask your druggist for RED Seal Cough Syrup. Insist on getting it. 


RED SEAL REMEDY C0., Rockland, Me. 


Dr. 


out of 


ralgic 


ternal] 
$2.00. 








instant relief for all aches and pains. 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
Can be 


order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 


nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 


pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 


Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 


more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 


indorsed by eminent physicians. * Price, 
If your druggist does not have them, they 


y; 


will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


» 19 West St. - = Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS 


Address, 


on easy 
payments 





Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month, 


You are not to assume any risk of ¢ 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


fully if you write us. 
Economical buyers should write for 


jamage in transit and the piano is to be 
Will explain everything 


description of little used and seoond- 


hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TreMonT STREET. 


Many Old FARMS 


Worn-Out 


that farms 
The rich, loa 
without this 


require so much fertilizing 


Boston, Mass. 
and gardens Won't Produce a Profit. 


my soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine crop 
expense. The near markets, genera! healthfulness 


of climate and freedom from cyciones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 
gan Farms the best In the world. Write to me and | will tell you how to get the best farms on long 


time; low rate of interest. 


CONSUMPTIOI 


A 
SURELY CURED. 

To tur Eprrorn—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 

No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 
PEANYROYAL PILLS 
YYROVAL Plc 


Druggist for Chichester s —_ Dia-, 
mond Brand in Red and 4 
e 


boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. 
no other. Refuse dangerous 

tions and imitations. At Druggists, or send 4e, 
in stamps for particulars, testimonials and 
“Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by return 
Mail. 10,000 Toumenial 4 
Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Square, 
@e84 by all Local Druggists. Philada., Pa 


Fistula ‘:=:"" 


other diseases of Rectum. Cure guaranteed. 
Rosert M. Reap. (M, D., Harvard, 1876), No. 
175 Tremont St., Boston. Consultation free. 


d for Pamphlet. P oe | 


Sen 
Office hours, 11 A. M. to 
4 
Can be made by working 


. M. (Sundays and 
holidays excepted.) 

for us. Parties preferred who 
have a horse and can give their 


~ 
= 


treated without 
the use of knife 


or detention from 


$12 TO $35 


whole time to our business. 

E Even spare tin.e will pay splen- 
didly. This announcement is of 

, nd others 


jal interest to farmers and farmers’ sons, and 
one te the rural districts. A few vacancies aiso in 

towns and cities B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
Ne. 5 South 11th St., Kichmond, Va. 


7. . 
California Lands. 
We have for sale some of the finest Fruit 
lands in California, at low prices and easy 
terms. If you are coming here, write for par 
ticulars. it will save you money and costs 
nothing. 
LINDSAY & CRAIG, 
Land and Financial Agents, 
Crocker Building, - San Francisco. 
4t6 


SON'S 
Ano yné 
fe LINIMENT 


Was originated and first prescribed by 
AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
in 1810. Could aremedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 
Unlike Any Other. 

It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 

A boon to all men. 


SooTHING 


NEALING+ 
ENETRATIN 


INTERNAL and EXTERNAL use. 
Inflammation in 












cu 
best remedy made. 


WN 


.ES. Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


| MAKE GOOD YOUR LOSSES 


‘ON DEFAULTED MORTGAGES. 


If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on properties in Colorado, Illi- 
| nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska. North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
| Washington, or on properties negotiated 
| through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar- 
| vis-Conklin, and other Mortgage and Trust 
| Companies in any of the States or Territories, 

you can do so readily by communicating with 
| our office. 


Having facilities for serving your interests, 

I can do so economically and faithfully. 
| Unpaid and present Taxes should receive 
prompt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav- 
ing, but preventing the total loss of property. 
Delay in these matters frequently injures 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
| your immediate attention by communicating 
| with us at once. Having had fifteen years 
successful practice, and being well acquaint 
ed with the Western court practice, I believe 


. | 1 can serve your interests to your profit and 


satisfaction. 
WM. N. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


244 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED STATES 


A353 


PROVINCE POSTAGE STAMPS, 


I pay the best prices for the early issues of 
| United States, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 

New Foundland and Canada postage stamps. 
I prefer to have them on the original envel- 
| opes and will allow postage on the rarer va 
| rieties sent to me in this condition. 

Now is the time tolook over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Send for price list of United States stamps, 
which also contains a description of the early 
issues and will enable you to identify the 
stamps. ; 

Special prices given for Province Stamps. 

Correspondence solicited. 

J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 


““Star 


——OF 


Hope”’ 
And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 





One of the finest of our local writers. A 
charming book of poems, suitable for a gift 
Contains many RARE GEMS. 
Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


5 penny, 
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E 
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lars. DELANO & 
(Co., Columbus, 0. 





“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Pull Seicame sz grea if you can't get ft 
['SSonNSON & Go. 22 Custom House St. Boston, 


next T ill Jan. 30, 1894. 
The next, erm W begin Jan es 
ie. U; chance for a 
J. 
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FINE: 


JoB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR - 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatnese 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 





Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended te, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Blook, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


January 


4, 1894. 





Maine Harmer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 

















$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Mr. C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in Knox county. 

Mr. J. W. KE.10G¢ is now calling upon our 

subscribers in Aroostook county. 











1894. 





A happy new year to all. 





On Friday last Gladstone was 84 years 
old. 





By considerable practice you will learn 
to write 1894. 





Which bad habit is it proposed to 
leave off? 





The pulp business is said to be looking 
up in the State. 


The Portland & Rumford Falls Rail- 
road will be ready for business early in 
February. 








There is now a very encouraging pro- 
spect of starting up both the idle shoe 
factories in Richmond. “It never rains 
but it pours.” 





Carefully collected statistics of the 
white and colored labor of the South- 
ern States, show that the daily wages 
to the average white workman amount 
to $2.51, and to colored $1.58. 


Loren Smith and Arthur Cross, the 
two hunters who it was feared might 
have been murdered for the traps and 
furs inthe midst of the Maine wilder- 
ness, have heen heard from. They were 
too late to catch a steamer on Moose- 
head and were obliged to wait until the 
lake froze in order to come out by team. 





Mr. Depew, who has recently arrived 
home from his European trip, says that 
Monte Carlo gambling house stock is 
paying 17 per cent. at present. ‘‘Whatdo 
you do to mitigate the evil you cause?” 
inquired Mr. Depew of the keeper of the 
establishment. ‘‘We build churches,” 
was the grim reply. 





The Turf Publishing Co. has been or- 
ganized at Auburn, to publish the Turf 
and Home, and newspapers, books and 
periodicals, with $16,009 capital stock. 
The officers are: President, A. R. Sav- 
age of Auburn; Treasurer, E. P. Mayo 
of Fairfield. Certificate approved Dec. 
27, 1893. 





We are glad that Judge Hall, of the 
Superior Court in this county, has taken 
the position squarely, Geary law or no 


Geary law, that a Chinaman has some’ 


rights that a white man is bound to re- 
spect, and that he shall be protected 
from the assaults of a ruffian in the streets 
of the capital city of Maine. 





Again, as time moves on, comes the 
annual announcement of the old Banyor 
Whig and Courier. It has all the news 
of the day, both local and telegraphic. 
Now, as heretofore, it is the only morn- 
ing paper in Eastern Maine receiving the 
full Telegraphic Service of the regnlar 
associated press in which it has had a 
membership for years. The news 
columns speak for themselves. Send 
for terms. The Weekly Whig is Ban- 
gor’s oldest paper, having been estab- 
lished in 1814. 





The certificate necessary for the law- 
ful running of railroad trains has been 
received by the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Company from the Railroad 
Commissioners, who have recently been 
over the road, and the company can now 
run its trains with their endorsement. 
It allows the company to operate its line 
with passenger and freight trains as far 
as Island Falls on whatever schedule 
they deem best; but above Island Falls, 
where the ballasting is not completed, 
the speed is limited to twelve miles an 
hour until the ballasting is finished. 





Major M. P. Turner, of the Florida 
Fruit Exchange, estimates that this year’s 
orange crop will be between 4,000,000 
and 4,500,000 boxes. The gross receipts 
on this year’s crop to the growers, if cal- 
culated on an estimate of 4,000,000 boxes, 
will be about $1,600,000 while the shares 
of the railroad and steamship lines will 
be fully $2,400,000. According to sta- 
tistics the Florida orange crop just about 
doubles that of California. The Florida 
product is increasing in quantity every 
year more rapidly than that of California, 
This year exceeds that of last by a mil- 
lion boxes, if not more. 





The remains of the late Lucy Stone 
which had been lying in the receiving 
tomb at Forest Hill cemetery at Roxbury, 
Mass., since October 21, were cremated 
at the crematory of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society, located near the cem- 
tery, Saturday afternoon. This cere- 
mony, which was in accordance with the 
desire often expressed by the deceased, 
was conducted with the greatest secrecy 
in the presence only of Dr. H. B. Black- 
well, the husband of Lucy Stone, her 
daughter, Wm. Lloyd Garrison and sev- 
eral others. The cremation was a per- 
fect success. 





The Rev. William J. Potter of New 
Bedford, whose death has recently been 
reported, was the only clergyman drafted 
during the war. He showed an earnest 
patriotism from the beginning of the 
contest, and expressed an intense desire 
that he might be drafted. Only July 23 
his name was drawn. The following 
Sunday he preached a sermon on “The 
Voice of the Draft’ which attracted 
Secretary Stanton’s attention, who wrote 
to the young clergyman to come to 
Washington, though Mr. Potter answer- 
ed that he intended to abide by the re- 
sult of the draft. Leave of absence was 
granted him by his church, and he served 
out his term. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO THE 


Subscribers ao Friends 


OF THE 


MAINE FARMER. 


OwingAo the stringency of the times, 
and following the custom that now 
prevails in large publishing centres, the 
publishers of the Maine Farmer have 
decided to reduce the subscription price 
of the paper from $2.00 per year to $1.50 
per year. 

The plan of offering premiums has 
never entered into the arrangements for 
carrying on the Farmer. It is always a 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory adjunct. 
But the reduction of fifty cents to each 
subscriber, will be of itself a premium 
on which each subscriber will realize 
immediately. 

The paper will stand on its merits, as 
it has ever stood, and the cheapening 
of the price of subscription will not in 
any sense mean a cheaper paper in its 
contents. 
kept up, and the same expense put upon 
All the features that 
have given character to the paper will be 


Each department will be fully 
the paper as now. 


continued and even more fully developed. 
The acknowledged organ and defender 
of the Grange, it will labor now, as 
heretofore, in its interests, as well as for 
the interests of every branch of farming 
and industrial pursuit. 

The cost of producing an agricultural 
paper is immensely larger than the cost 
of a paper of a miscellaneous character, 
and more especially those using second 
hand matter, doing its service first in 
the daily press. And while this may 
mean the temporary loss to us of several 
thousand dollars, we have faith enough 
in our patrons and the farmers of Maine 
generally, to believe they will rally to 
the support of the paper in the increase 
of its circulation and influence. 

The arrangement of $1.50 per year in 
advance, will begin the first of January, 
1894, and not only our new subscribers, 
but all 
benefit 
arrears 


now on our list will have the 
of the 
must pay 


reduction. Those in 
to the first of 
January at the old rates, and if they will 
respond promptly, and begin square on 
the new terms, they will greatly help us 


up 


in inaugurating this new departure. 

Now, as we have made this liberal 
concession, let the farmers of Maine all 
lend a helping hand to increase the 
circulation of their favorite paper, and 
plant it in the homes now deprived of 
its weekly visits. ‘ 

BADGER & MANLEY. 

Augusta, Jan. 1, 1894. 

Secretary George T. Williams, of the 
Union Stock Yards Transit Company, 
Chicago, completed, Monday night, the 
company’s annual statement. It shows 
that the receipts of cattle were 3,133,406, 
a decrease of 438,000; hogs 6,057,273, a 
decrease of 777,000; calves 210,557, in- 
crease 31,000; sheep 3,031,174, increase 
900,000; horses 82,492, decrease 2,000. 
Shipments give.cattle at 900,183, decrease 
121,000; calves 13,832, decrease 8,000; 
hogs 2,149,410, decrease 800,000; sheep 
442,865, decrease 41,000; horses 70,011, 
decrease 4,000. The valuation of stock 
of 1893 fell below that of last year, reach- 
ing only $249,542,375, while in the 
a years, or since 1866, it 
reached the enormous sum of $3,950,795,- 
102. In 1892 the valuation of the stock 
handled was $253,836,502. 





The fourteenth annual session of the 
Maine Pedagogical Society was held in 
Waterville, last week, and was one of 
the most successful ever held by the 
society. The following officers were 
elected: President, M. H. Small of 
Westbrook; Vice President, H. M. Ester- 
brooke of Orono; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. R. Dunton of Rockland; To fill 
vacancies on Executive Committee, D. W. 
Hall of Skowhegan, R. E. Gould of Bid- 
deford; On Advisory Committee, G. C. 
Chase of Lewiston, J. R. Dutton; On 
Council, President Whitman of Colby 
University. 





Our neighbors of the Daily Kennebec 
Journal begin the new year by enlarging 
their sheet to an eight-page paper, 
seven columns toa page. It is printed 
upon a Cox Duplex press of the latest 
pattern. It is a perfecting machine, 
printing from flat beds, on both sides, 
folding and delivering the papers at the 
rate of five thousand per hour. The 
Journal is now one of the largest and 
handsomest dailies in the State, and the 
enterprising proprietors seem determined 
to keep up with the procession. 





Sergt. Haygi goes about the streets of 
Bucksport, mounted on an odd looking 
vehicle of his own design. It looks like 
a carpenter’s horse on runners, with a 
saddle in the middle of the bar for the 
rider. Each of the runners and shafts is 
made of one piece, and the whole con- 
trivance is one that cannot be matched 
outside of Bucksport. 





Two little children of Raymond Dunbar, 
of Smithville, a daughter eleven years 
old and a son nine years old, a little crip- 
ple who has to use crutches, snared 
rabbits enough in eleven days to amount 
to $2.86. Smart children they. 





The government has repaired, at a cost 
of $6000, the Ford’s Theatre building at 
Washington, in which there was some 
months ago an accident by the falling of 


cy of two floors, many clerks being 
illed. 


Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, of the Farmer, has 
been appointed by the Governor delegate 
from Maine to the meeting for organiza- 
tion of the National Dairymen’s Associa- 


tion at Cleveland, Ohio, the first 
Wednesday in February. 


Mr. Carnegie has ordered all his iron 
mills started up, to give employment to 
the men, although there was no demand 
for their product, and offers $5,000 a 
day for two months to help provide for 
the unemployed in Pittsburg, Pa. 
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HOPE AND COURAGE FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


The beginning of a New Year isa 
proper time to review the past and make 
plans for the future. Jt is a closing 
point, as well as a place of departure ;—a 
milestone along the journey of life, where 
we take a mental account of stock, and 
nerve ourselves for future emergencies 
and conflicts. At these times, the fact 
stares us in the face that we are one 
year older—one year less of labor, one 
year less of life for us, one year nearer 
the Eternal City. We must keep up 
with the procession, or drop out of the 
ranks. The world moves right on, re- 
gardless of our wishes or desires, and 
we must adapt ourselves to the condi- 
tion of things as they exist. 

Are we spending the opening hours of 
the New Year in vain regrets for the 
mistakes and follies of the past? Vain, 
indeed. The only good the mistakes can 
do us now is to serve as warnings for the 
future. There should be less of these 
in the coming year than in the past. 
Are we thankful enough for life, friends, 
good health, unnumbered privileges? If 
the cup of bereavement or sorrow has 
been placed to our lips, has not its bit- 
terness been mitigated by the sweet 
graces of patience and resignation it has 
developed? Have you counted up your 
mercies? If you have attempted it, you 
have found them innumerable. 

But we are conscious that the larger 
portion of the year, as in other years, 
has been taken up in the consideration 
of material things, the hard hand-to- 
hand fight with the bread and butter 
question. Perhaps we have thought 
that the times are against us. But in 
periods of general depression, 1 he 
present, is the time for the heroic soul 
to nerve itself, and infuse hope and 
courage into the weaker ones. It is 
truly wonderful to notice the bracing 
power of a single hopeful, cheerful soul, 
who is not continually looking upon 
the dark side of life, or trying to 
find the slough of despond; but who, 
amid the disturbances of general dis- 
aster, is ever pointing forward to better 
days; who tells us that the sun is shining 
just as brightly as ever behind the 
clouds, and if we only “wait till the 
clouds roll by,’ we shall see the blue 
sky and hear the songs of birds. 

That man is a public calamity, a nui- 
sance in the first degree, who is con- 
stantly predicting disaster, whose only 
song is that of “hard times,’”’ who takes 
delight in hearing of failures and defal- 
cations, and who goes about with a face 
indicating that the mercury of life is at 
least thirty degrees below zero. 

To tell the truth, the hard times have 
hardly reached or been sensibly felt in 
Maine. There is no army of the unem- 
ployed here. Except in iselated cases, 
guant poverty has not entered the habi- 
tations of the people; and in the soli- 
tary instances where destitution has ap- 
peared, the wants of the sufferers have 
been quietly relieved, without any 
special parade or publicity. True, some 
of our manufacturing establishments 
have either suspended or are running on 
contracted time, but not enough to 
cause a panic or suffering among the em- 
ployés, who have generally found work 
in other branches of business. Through 
the excellent quality of the goods pro- 
duced, which have ensured a ready sale 
even in glutted markets, the most of our 
mills have been kept running at good 
profits, and paying the usual dividends. 
The list of failures in Maine is not 
larger than it was two or three years 
ago. Our jails and State Prison—good 
indexes of the condition of things— 
show only a slight advance in the num- 
ber of the occupants over other severe 
winters, and the tramp question is not 
giving our people any undue concern. 

So, as we step upon the threshold of 
the New Year, while we may have the 
most profound sorrow for our sister 
States plunged in the depths of business 
depression, we may truly rejoice that the 
cyclone has not as yet struck our bor- 
ders. Hidden from mortal eyes are the 
events of the future—we should not dare 
to meet them. were they not—and the 
year 1894 may bear to us something of 
the casualties that have visited other 
communities. If this be so, let us meet 
the emergency bravely, in the exercise 
of courage and hopefulness. Should it 
come finding us in this attitude, one- 
half the battle would be won at the 
start. 





State Liquor Commissioner P. P. Gil- 
more has made his anual report tothe Gov- 
nor’s council. His total sales of liquors 
to twenty-four towns and cities were 
$130,812.29, divided as follows: Auburn, 
$9,179; Augusta, $5,145; Albany, $348; 
Biddeford, $19,676; Bath, $3,862; Bangor, 
$8,631; Bethel, $850; Bucksport, $2,832; 
Fayette, $116; Greenwood, $1,206; Gardi- 
ner, $3,400; Hartland, $813; Lewiston, 
$9,723; Machias, $2,215; Mt. Vernon, 
$184; Portland, $48,437; Phillips, $979; 
Richmond, $3,527; Rangeley, $248, Rock- 
land, $4046; Randolph, $1,204, Topsfield, 
$6; Turner, $250; Waterville, $5,065. 





We have received from the Dana's 
Sarsaparilla Company, ‘Dana's Prize 
Lessons in Penmanship.” And the comp- 
any offer one hundred dollars in gold for 
the best copy books from boys and girls. 
To the boys or girls under 15 years of 
age in this State, who will complete 
these books, in their own hand writing, 
in the best manner withont assistance, 
the company will distribute $100 in gold. 
Competition only among the boys and 
girls of Maine. Send for the books to 
Dana’s Sarsaparilla Co., Belfast. 





Edward Payson Weston, the famous 
walker, now 55 years old, the other day 
set out to travel from New York to Al- 
bany, a distance of 144 miles in 72 hours. 
The roads could not possibly have been 
in a worse condition. Once he missed 
his way at a cost of an addition of 16 
miles to the length of his journey. Yet 
despite all impediments he finished a 
tramp of 160 miles in 60 hours and 35 
minutes. 


Augustus M. Pranda of Cumberland 
has been indicted for murder of Mrs. 
Walburg Myer, Dec. 17th, by shooting. 
The case has attracted much attention. 

On Monday, Hon. John L. Stevens was 
entertained by the Garfield Club at 
Providence, R. I. 











BOSTON LIVE STOCK ANNUAL MARKET 
REPORT, 1893. 
Statistics of the Boston Live Stock Market 
For the Year 1893. 

We present herewith our annual state- 
ment of the amount of live stock at 
Watertown and Brighton stock yards, 
showing the increase or decrease, as 
compared with the nine preceding years: 
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WHERE THE STOCK IS FROM. 

We give for reference the following 
table, showing the number of cattle and 
sheep from each of the New England 
States, northern New York, Canada and 
the West for each quarter, with the total 
reeeipts for 1893, and each of the six 
preceding years: 
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TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 

The following isa carefully prepared 
detail of the ways of transportation, 
whereby cattle and sheep reach Water- 
town and Brighton stock yards, as taken 



































from our weekly stock market reports: 
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This is certainly an off year for large 


arrivals of live stock to our market, al-| aged 


though figures trump up fairly well, yet 
they do not reach the range of previous 
years, but as the country gets into a 
more settled condition, business in this 
line of traffic must greatly improve. A 
glance at the above tables tells the whole 
story, as far as supplies are concerned. 
Reports on cattle last January gave 
rates corresponding with the present 
month, but ruled lower along in Septem- 
ber by near lc. per Ib., and again im- 
proved later on. Prices on sheep a year 
ago were 2c. per Ib. higher than at the 
present time, and fat hogs were quoted 
last January at 9c., dressed weight, for 





country lots, but now only command 61¢c. 
Veal calves keep up in price, as noticed 
a year ago. 

Satisfactory results have not been at- 
tained this year in the sale of horses, of 
which every Western shipper can attest, 
prices being fully $50 a head lower than 
a year ago on every description on sale, 
and receipts have fallen off heavily. In 
1893 only 21,193 head reached Boston, 
against 33,136 head in 1892, and 36,082 in 
1891, and 36,773 in 1890. The introduc- 
tion of electricity for street cars has 
done away with the use of thousands of 
horses each year in our cities. 

The double track over the Watertown 
branch of the Fitchburg R. R. is a source 
of great convenience to Watertown Live 
Stock Market. FARMER REPORTER. 


BUSINESS REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


R. G. Dun & Co., in their review of 
trade, just issued, say that, starting with 
the largest trade ever known, with 
mills crowded with work, with all 
business stimulated by high hopes, the 
year 1893 has proven, in the sudden 
shrinkage of trade, in commercial dis- 
asters and in the depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the 
final results of the panic of 1837 were 
relatively more severe, the scanty records 
of that time do not clearly show. The 
year closes with the prices of many pro- 
ducts the lowest ever known, with mil- 
lions of workers seeking in vain for work, 
with charity laboring to keep back suf- 
fering and starvation in all the cities. 
All hope that the new year may bring 
brighter days. The dying year leaves 
only a dismal record. 

The review of the departments of trade 
exhibits a collapse of industry and busi- 
ness almost without precedent. The 
iron industry sustained a weekly pro- 
duction of 181,551 tons of pig, May 1. 
By October 1, the output had fallen to 
73,895 tons. A recovery to about 100,000 
December Ist still leaves 40 per cent of 
the force unemployed. Over half of the 
woolen manufactures are idle, and except- 
ing a brief recovery in November, have 
been ever since the new woolcame. The 
sales at the three chief markets in eight 
months have been but 106,795,460 
pounds, and these partly for speculation, 
the price having fallen 20 per cent. for 
fleece or to the lowest point ever known. 
There was 212,339,003 pounds sold in the 
same months last year. The sales of cot- 
ton goods are fully a quarter below the 
usual quantity. A small advance at- 
tempted in boots and shoes a year ago 
was not sustained and, with prices as 
low as ever, shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston are 20 per cent. less than 
last year in December. 

Not only manufactured goods as a 
whole, but most of the important farm 
products are so low that producers have 
had little comfort. Official and other 
reports deluded traders with a notion 
that the crops last year were so short 
that famine prices could be realized 
on purchases. Consequently, enormous 
stocks were bought and held with the 
aid of banks until heavy receipts in the 
spring caused a collapse of the wheat, 
pork and cotton pools. Disastrous fail- 
ures helped to produce alarm, which 
soon made money impossible to get. 
Even at the worst hour of the panic, 
prices were scarcely lower than they are 
now. Wheat has recently sold in New 
York city, and in Chicago at the lowest 
price ever known and is but half a cent 
above it now. Cotton was lifted a cent 
with accounts of the scarcity is Septem- 
ber, but lost most of the gain and sells 
below eight cents. Thus unreasonable 
speculation preventing the sale of surplus 
products has proved a great injury 
to farmers at a time when their enforc- 
ed curtailment of purchases was disas- 
trous to all other industries. 

In thirty-seven years the number of 
failures has only once risen alittle above 
16,650 ina year. In 1893, the number 
reported is 16,650. The aggregate liabil- 
ities in all the failures reported in six 
years has risen above 209 millions. This 
year, the strictly commercial liabilities 
alone exceed $331,422,939, while the 
liabilities of banking and financial insti- 
tutions were $21,956,844; the liabilities 
of railroads placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers about $1,212,217,033. All the re- 
ports hitherto have been, to some ex- 
tent, erroneous, through the inclusion of 
failures not strictly commercial. The 
classified returns show 3226 manufactur- 
ing failures with liabilities of $164,707,- 
449; 10,683 failures in legitimate trade 
with liabilities of $85,527,896, and 302 
other failures, including brokers and 
speculators with liabilities of $36,662, 
735. The average liabilities in manu- 
facturing were $50,000; in legitimate 
trading, $8000, and in the other failures, 
$11,000. 


The Lewiston Journal is out with its 
usual annual annoucement of the good 
things it has in store for its numerous 
and ever increasing list of patrons. Be- 
sides the inducements offered by the 
paper itself the publishers offer pre- 
miums to every new subscriber. Lewis- 
ton Daily Journal, 8 pages, and 16 pages 
on Saturday, with special market re- 
ports, $6 per year when paid strictly in 
advance. Saturday Journal, $1.50 a 
year. Weekly Journal $2 per year; with 
premium $2.50. Address, Publishers of 
Journal, Lewiston, Me. 





A cerrespondent writes: Mrs. Alex- 
ander, wife of Mr. William Alexander of 
Bowdoin, passed quietly away before 
the Christmas bells could sound out 
their glad tidings. She has gone home 
to that city of light, to partake of the 
feast which the Lord has prepared for 
her. She has left a vacant place in the 
Freewill Baptist church of which she 
was a member, and a large circle of 
friends deeply mourn the loss of their 
sister, who at the time of her death 
was seventy-four years of age. 





At Island Falls there is a house occu- 
pied by three families, and curiously it 
happens that their mames are Brown, 
Black and Gray. One day in the same 
town were four men at work on a new 
house by the names of White, Black, 
Brown and Gray. 

—It must be remembered that the sun 
has entered the winter solstice and,begun 
its journey back to the North. Our 
readers will please also not forget that 


as 
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to strengthen.” 
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CITY NEWS. 


—On New Year’s when she hears him say 
He’ll swear off every fault, 
She takes it in a quiet way, 
And with a grain of salt. 


—Schools in the village district re- 
sumed operations on Monday. 

—Eggs, having reached high-water 
mark in price, have commenced to fall. 


steamboat line, will spend the entire 
winter in the city. 

—The Augusta gentleman who intend- 
ed to visit the World’s Fair the second 
year, after it had got thoroughly down 
to business, certainly “‘got left.” 

—While City Marshal Crawford was 


his place was ably filled by Deputy 
Hanks. 

—Mr. Frank Smith will be the cashier 
of the new banking house, to open in 
Opera House Block. He will make a 
first class official. 

—Rev. Mr. Thacher will waive the 
provisions of his late wife’s will, and 
ask for an allowance out of the personal 
property. 

—The legislature isn’t here this year, 
but the The are 
catching them freely near the dam in 
shoal water, on their spawning beds. 


tom-cods are. boys 


the sidewalk on Melville street near the 
home of her son, Dr. Briggs, Saturday 
afternoon. Her left hip joint was broken 
the injury sustained being a severe one. 

—Rev. Mr. Cummings of the Methodist 
church, was, on Saturday, stricken with 
the popular disease. Rev. Mr. Haddock 
of Gardiner supplied his pulpit, Sunday 
morning, preaching a brilliant sermon. 
Mr. Haddock is a fisher of men, and 
many come to his net. 

—Dr. J. O. Webster, formerly of this 
city, writes from San 
whither he went a few 
that he isin first class condition, hav- 
ing gained fifteen pounds. We expect 
to hear next that he is in training fora 
prize fight. His condition was very 
critical when he left Augusta. 

—Augusta Lodge F. & A. M., Tuesday 
evening elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: M., D. W. Emery; S. W., 
P. H. S. Vaughan: J. W., C. W. Jones; 
treasurer, G. B. Keene; secretary; E. 
MeMurdie; 8. D., George K. Black; J. D., 
J.J. Druery; finance committee, F. C. 
Dudley, H. E. Bowditch and C. C, Hunt. 
The installation will take place Jan. 30. 

—Cushnoc Tribe of Red Men has elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Prophet, James M. White; 
Sachem, L. T. Dickson; S. Sagamore, 
H. R. Hopkins; Junior Sagamore, Sol 
Haag; C. and R., L. T. Williams; C. of 
W., J. F. Young; K. of W., M. W. 
Leighton; Trustee for three great suns, 
Wm. Smith. 

—Hon. P. O. Vickery has come home 
from hunting expedition 
“bringing his sheaves with him,” in the 


Diego, 


his eastern 
shape of the largest moose ever hung 
out here, 
There was rare sport in running the 
animal down, but Vickery’s friends will 
have rarer sport in eating it! 

—The prevailing epidemic appears to be 
on the increase in this city and vicinity, 
the victims being stricken down right 
and left. While the fatalities are not 
numerous, there are many severe and 
very painful cases, and in all the re- 
sults of the disease are extremely ener- 
vating and depressing. There will be 
general rejoicing everywhere when we 
hear the last of the grip. 

—While Mr. -J. 
driven down 


weighing about 700 pounds. 


W. Bangs was being 


afternoon, his sleigh slewed near the 
heels of a horse. The animal kicked 
Mr. Bangs in the breast and landed him 
in the street, rendering him nearly un- 
conscious. But for the presence of a 
thick outside coat, a rib or two would 
have been broken. He is now doing 
well. 

—Rev. Mr. Williamson, at the Congre- 
gational church, last Sunday, repeated 
his able Easter sermon on the resurrec- 
tion and future life. Previous to the 
sermon, he said on looking over his pro- 
ductions for the last three years, he had 
more charity for those who absented 
themselves from Sabbath services. It 
will do for a strong man, like Mr. Wil- 
liamson, to say that, but for a weak 
man—never. 

—At the annual meeting of the Kenne- 
bec Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, held at its hall Tuesday evening, 
the following officers were elected for 
1894: President, Geo. W. Vickery; vice- 
president, J. F. Bean; secretary, F. T. 
Noble; treasurer, Chas. R. Hall; librarian, 
Chas. E. Nash; executive council, the 
above officers ex-officio and Dr. W. S. 
Hill, Melville Smith, S. L. Boardman, 
David T. Neal. 

—The funeral of Mrs. Milliken, held 
at the residence on Western avenue, 
Friday, at 11 o’clock, was largely attend- 
ed by sympathizing friends. Mr. Walter 
D. Stinson had charge, and Rev. Messrs. 
Williamson and Newbert conducted the 
services. The bearers were Joseph H. 
Manley, Benj. F. Parrott, John W. 
Chase and Oscar Holway. Flowers hid 
the casket, while there were bouquets 
and vases of flowers in all the rooms. 

—The intelligent people of Windsor 
say, railroad or no railroad, they intend 
to come to Augusta to do their market- 
ing, with the exception of heavy stuff, 
such as lumber and hay. Here are the 
capitol, the court house, the people with 
whom they have always had the closest 
intercourse, as well as some of the best 
stores in the State, well stocked with 


goods. They are bound to come here, 
even though they have to make the 
journey. by horse-power. And _ the 


people of Windsor were always sensible. 

—The new Baptist parsonage on West- 
on street was formally opened on Thurs- 
day evening. Rev. and Mrs. Wyman 
gracefully and cordially receiving their 
friends on that occasion. The new 
house, in all its apartments, was thrown 
open to inspection, and there was but 
one verdict—elegant and convenient, 
just adapted to the use of the pastor and 
his interesting family. Refreshments 
were served in abundance, and the de- 
lighted company left with the hope that 
the devoted pastor and his family may 
have the privilege of occupying the new 
mansion for many years. 

—The lecture by Rev. Mr. Cummings, 
at the Methodist church, on Thursday 
evening, was a fine bit of mosaic. You 
couldn’t say truthfully that there was a 
streak of fat and a streak of lean, but it 
was all fat and all digestible—bubbling 
over with wit and humor, brim-full of 
good sense, and touched here and there 
with a bit of pathos. Probably the 
journey from the cradle to the grave is 
the most important journey ever made 


by a human being (excepting, of course, 
the trip to the World’s Fair), and it is 
brought out by an artist’s hand and 
brain in this by this popular 
preacher. We it will be given 





—The obliging W. J. Tuck of the} 


off duty, last week, on account of illness, | 


—Mrs. A. 8. Briggs slipped and fell to| 


Cal., | 
months since, | 


Market square, Saturday | 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 


—Pickerel fishing in the lakes of the 
county is in order. Big hauls are be} 
made. ms 

—Hon. Henry W. Paine of Boston 
lately deceased, was an uncle of ( , 
Paine, Esq., of Winslow. 

—A new lodge of Odd Fellows, wit) 
| twenty-five members, will be instituted 
in Mt. Vernon, early in January. ; 

—Some 1300 men and horses are em. 
ployed on the ice fields between Gardi. 
ner and Richmond. 

—Judge E. O. Bean, of Readtield . 
confined to his room with an attack 
la grippe. We are glad to know he ix 
on the up grade. 

—The Gardiner Woolen Company 
actively engaged in renovating nq 
equipping their mill. All wish it may 
| meet with the sncecess it deserves. 

—Among the post offices that by reg. 
son of the increase of receipts have 
passed beyond the $1000 salary limit 
and will now require appointments 
the President and confirmation by 
Senate, is Togus. 

—Wednesday, at the National Soldiers 

Home at Togus, the body of Patrick 
Drummond, an inmate of the home. y 
| found in a brook near the reservoir. 
is supposed to have wandered away 
| fallen in and drowned. 

| —The names of three candidates wil] 
| be presented for County Attorney at t 
j}next republican county convention 
| Frank E. Southard of Augusta, W. ( 
| Philbrook of Waterville, and Geo. W 
| Heselton of Gardiner. 
are already in the field. 
| The remains of Thomas Burnham of 
Boston, Mass., were brought to Winslow 
j}and buried, the funeral being held at 
|the residence of G. W. Reynolds. The 
| deceased was born in Winslow in 1834 
| but left that place at the age of twenty 
|At the time of his death 
photographer in Boston. 
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— The four brothers, Hiram, Sherburn 
Greenleaf and Charles, all the members 
of the firm of Lawrence Bros., Sout] 
Gardiner, are confined to their homes by 
bad colds. Itis the first time in the 
history of their business that all of them 
| have been sick at the same time. None 
are severely ill. 
| —Capt. James N. Wood, aged about 74 
lyears, died at his home in Winthrop 
| Friday morning. Mr. Wood was one of 
| Winthrop’s most respected citizens. He 
| had been suffering for some time with 
| heart trouble. He leaves a widow and 
| one son, Postmaster C. D. Wood. Capt 
| Wood followed the sea for over forty 
| years before settling in Winthrop. , 
—The Dunn Edge Tool Company's 
shops in Oakland had a narrow escape 
| from fire recently. During the middk 
|}of the forenoon one of the men in the 
|tempering room, thinking he scented 
| smoke, investigated, and found a vigor 
}ous fire burning between the walls 
The workmen were notified, and after a 
| hard fight the flames were extinguished 
Part of the roof, however, had 
torn up in order to do it. 


to be 


Superior Court at Augusta. 

Darius J. Raymond vs. Joseph B. Low 
To recover $13.84, money had and re- 
Verdict for plantiff for $13.76. 
Benjamin Weston and Benjamin H. 
Weston vs. Melville Johnson. To re 
cover the sum of $84.10 for labor per- 
formed and certain articles used in lum- 
bering sold and delivered. Willard Snell 
of China pleaded nolo contendre to an 
indictment for the larceny of lambs and 
was sentenced to 30 days in jail. The 
government entered a nol pros as to the 
charge of breaking and entering a barn 
in China against the same party, and he 
than pleaded nolo contendre to the 
charge of the larceny of beans from the 
barn. He was therehpon sentenced to 
30 days in jail for this offence. 

Thomas J. Clark of Augusta, convict 
| ed of an assault and battery upon on 

Hop Lung at this term of court, 
}was brought in and placed at th 
bar for sentence. A. M. Goddard, his 
counsel, plead for a light sentence, while 
County Attorney Carleton took the 
ground that this was an aggravated as 
sault upon a peaceable citizen walking 
the streets on business, and called for 
severe punishment. Judge Hall, 
passing sentence, remarked that the case 
called for quite severe penalty. A man 
walking the streets at midnight, on his 
way home from his business, is assaulted 
by a man who comes from the opposite 
side of the street for that purpose. He 
is thrown forcibly down on the sidewalk, 
and as he attempts to rise he is again 
thrown down, or partially so. He is 
evidently put in great fear. Our streets 
must be safe for people to walk upon 
when about their business, especially at 
night, and the only way to make them 
so is to punish those who undertake to 
assault such people. It makes no differ- 
ence that the assaulted party was a 
Chinaman. His rights are as sacred as 
those of any other person. The court 
was, however, inclined to take into con- 
sideration the fact that this was the 
young man’s first sentence, to mitigate 
what it had before intended to this ex- 
tent; it would sentence him to hard 
labor in the jail at Auburn for the term 
of one year, provided he could be re- 
ceived there; otherwise the same sen- 
tence in the State Prison. 

Rose, alias Sophie Lashus of Water- 
ville, for violation of the liquor law, 
was sentenced to fines aggregating $5” 
and costs, and in default of payment, 
imprisonment in jail for eighteen months 
It appeared that the respondent had 
been selling to Keeley cure graduates. 

Jack Conley, for violation of the liquor 
law, was sentenced to pay fines aggre 
gating $200 and costs, and in default of 
payment four months in jail. Commit 
ted. ’ / 

Henry Knox of Oakland was sentenced 
to 60 days in jail for being a common 
drunkard, and to a fine of $50 and 3 
days in jail for being a common seller 0! 
liquor. 

Publishers of the New Age vs. FE. 
Field of Gray, for subscription to the 
paper; verdict for deft. 

B. F. Meader of Gardiner, on a com 
mon seller indictment, was allowed t 
go on his own recognizance, being place? 
upon his good behavior. 

John Marshall, for violation of the 
liquor law, had imposed upon him sent 
ence aggregating $350 and costs, with ab 
ternative jail sentences of 10 months 18 
jail. Committed. ; 

Henry M. Rines vs. W. K. Smith. To 
recover a balance of $18.05 for carriage 
work and painting. Verdict for the 
plaintiff for $16.45. 

Georgiana Perkins of Oakland, who 
has been out on her good behavior, was 
brought up for sentence on an old case 
of common seller, being charged that 
she had been violating the law again. 
She was sentenced to pay a fine of $1” 
and in default of payment be committed 
for 60 days. Committed. 

The liquor fines paid this term will 
amount to some $6, 


Every Mother 

has a natural desire that her childres 
shall be strong and healthy. For coughs, 
weak lungs, “inanition,” want of appe 
tite, lack of flesh, bowel troubles, scrof 

rickets, and all wasting diseases |= 
children and adults, Angier’s Petroleu™ 
Emulsion is what is needed. Both the 
little ones and the big ones like it, for * 
is practically tasteless and it cures. Can 
be obtained of your druggist for fifty 
cents and one dollar. 


ceived. 
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again in Augusta the present season. 


—Dr. L. J Crooker is ill with pnew 
monia. 
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Searsport, for the past 


The births in 
ogh 24, marriages 19, and 


year number 
deaths 35. 

Capt. S. 
Memorial 


Mills. 
The Maine Sportsmen met at Bangor 


op Tuesday, to discuss the subject of 
fish und game. 

The new boiler house 
light plant ip Yarmouth has been sup- 
plied with a boiler, and the plant will 
supply all the power needed. 

Mr. Wm. G. Twombly of Portland, 
who recently fell and broke his hip, is so 
seriously sick that his friends feel 
alarmed about him. 

Mr. W. F. Sampson of Dover, who sus- 
tained an injury by an accidental fall, re- 
; is steadily recovering from the 


C. F. Smith will deliver the 
Day address at Sprague’s 


at the electric 


ce ntly, 
effect. ’ 
Mr. Fred Crosby of Calais, who acci- 
dentally cut his foot while oiling ma- 
chinery at the granite works, died, after 
much suffering, from a species of lock- 
‘aw, the result of the injury. 
“© 4. Nye has a large crew lumbering 


on the lower Dead river. Samuel Par- 
sons also has a crew lumbering in Jeru- 
salem township, where he expects to put 


000,000 this winter. 
Capt, Benjamin Thompson of Kenne- 
bunkport passed his 100th birthday Fri- 
“He is well preserved and able to 
He 


in 


day “ 
doa full day’s work on the farm. 


has a son 70 years old. 
Mrs. Myra Noyes, widow of Isaac C. 
Noves of Winnegance, died Tuesday of 
jast week, from an overdose of de- 
odorized tincture of opium, aged 65 
years, 8 months. 
“James O. Tarbox, proprietor of the 
Biddeford and Portland Express, died 
He was taken two weeks 


Friday. ago 
with la grippe, which developed to 
pneumonia. His age was forty-four. 


He leaves a wife and three sons. 

Charles F. Larrabee of Bath, inventor 
of a fuse, died suddenly Tuesday, at the 
Indian Head near Washington proving 
grounds, where he had gone to witness a 
test of his fuse under the direction of the 
ordnance department. 

Hon. William Pitt Bearce, one of the 
oldest and best known citizens of 
Auburn, died at his home Monday. Mr. 
Bearce has been ill a‘long time with 
Bright’s disease, and for the last 18 years 
has not been out of doors much. 

Alonzo Colby, ex-chairman of the 
board of selectmen of Bucksport, and a 
member of the legislature in 1850, a 
democrat, died of pneumonia, Friday, 
aged seventy-nine years. He leaves a 
widow and four children. 

Mr. Nelson Young, a well-known citizen 
of Hartford, died suddenly on Thursday 
morning. Heart failure is supposed to 
have been the cause of his death, as he 
was in his usual health and at work the 
day before. He was a successful farm- 
er and svock raiser. 

Patents have been granted to Robert A. 
Dunning, Bath, letter-weighing scale; 
Geo. E. Gay and J. H. Parsons, Augusta, 
trolley catcher; Frank W. Smith, Port- 
land, corn-cooking machine; Frank 
Weston, Bangor, two patents, bicycle 
lantern and bicycle lantern holder. 

James J. Wall of Bangor hada narrow 
escape in the burning of a building at 
Hot Springs, Ark., recently. He was in 
the upper story and being hemmed in by 
the lames was obliged to jump to the 
ground. He was considerably bruised 
by his fall. He lost part of his effects 
including a sum of money. 

Co). Wm, L. Thompson died at Kenne- 
bunk, Friday noon, aged about 81 years. 
Col. Thompson was well known in early 
life as a successful trader and auctioneer, 
and later asa ship owner and builder, 
of the firm of Titeomb & Thompson, 
which firm closed business some fifteen 
years ago. 

The Rumford Falls Railroad will be 
completed by Jan, 5th, so trains can be 
ran over the road, There only remains 
1000 feet of road to be completed, and as 
the bed is all ready it will require the re- 
moval of snow, laying of the sleepers and 
clinching the rails in position to complete 
the road for running of trains. 

Alvin Titcomb of New Gloucester, 
aged 72 years, cut his throat with a jack- 
knife in the pig pen in his barn, Thursday 
afternoon. He was out of health and 
much troubled because of the probably 
fatal sickness of a near relative. He 
lived with James Smith, a relative, lav- 
ing given him his farm to take care of 
him during his life. 

A military election was held in Port- 
land Friday. Maj. Storah, of Auburn, of 
the Ist regiment, was elected lieutenant- 
colonel, and Capt. Bryant of Biddeford 
was elected major of the 2d battalion. 
Capt. Smith of company D, Norway, was 
elected major of the 1st battalion. Dr. 
J. B. O'Neill was appointed assistant 
Surgeon on the staff of Col. Kendall of 
the Ist regiment. 

Steamer G. W. Clyde, from Turk’s Is- 
land, which arrived in New York, Thurs- 
day morning, brought Capt. Marwick 
and crew of eight of the brig Screamer, 
of Portland, which foundered at sea 
Some tifty miles northwest from Turks’ 
Island, December 3, as before reported. 
The captain and crew took to the boats, 
andalthough a terrible northeast gale 
Was prevailing they managed to make 
Turk’s Island. The Sereamer was salt 
laden from Turk’s Island for Norfolk. 

ih one day’s fishing on the Clark’s 

Rock lishing grounds, Grand Manan; N. 

» Captain William Griffin with a crew 
“two young men, caught 2643 pounds 
offish, and Captain Sandy Griffin and 
ghe young man, caught 1769 pounds. 

he parties all belonged to the above 
Place. The bank where this excellent 
— _Was obtained, is near the “Old 

roprietor” Ledge, an extremely danger- 
the locality ; boats seldom ever visiting 
nee to fish at this season of the 
ine esmin Franklin Tallman, the oldest 

‘abitant of Richmond, died at his 
ae Pleasant street, Saturday morn- 
~ after a short illness, at the age of 93 
wn and eight months. He was the 
. Dns son of Hon. Peleg Tallman, 
(Clary olitionary soldier, and Eleanor 
wich % I allman, and was born in Wool- 
Neolwick” April 30, 1800. He lived in 
Cheat r i, where he _ served on the 
ay oard until 1850, when he re- 

ved to Richmond. He served a num- 
sh ; years on the school board of Rich- 
the ese was fora time a member of 
- ate board of education. He was 

rman of the board of selectmen of 
atmond in 1865-6 and 7, and also for a 
egal = of years transacted considerable 
tice mutates in the capacity of trial jus- 
ies eae ee the sixties Mr. Tallman 
Work dai ely interested in temperance 
Sane ot he much for the local division, 
ofice ve ‘emperauce, and also held the 
grand | om worthy patriarch of the 
of Teme ge of the State of Maine, Sons 
of th Perance. He was also a member 
© Congregational church, having 

held the offices of é 
joa clerk and deacon in 

ganization. 





While in town step i , 

E p into Partridge’s 
- Reliable Drag Store, Bawa te 
handy It’s a good place to wait, 
pon to electric, steam cars and public 
cay eyances, and you will always re- 
© polite attention whether making 


Purchases or not. 





QUR POETS 


Powerful Words and Noble 
‘Thoughts. 


How Closely Are They Related to 
Our Daily Lives, 


What One of Our Foremost Ladies Thinks | 


About It. 


Henry W. Longfellow has said in one | 
of his most popular poems that ‘All| 


things come round to him who will but 
wait.” 


How true it certainly is that if we have | eolding. fecled tn 1800) beet te Trikow ik 


but the patience to wait and struggle for 


that,which we so much desire, the prize | 


will surely be ours. It is not enough, 
inert, but if we would accomplish great 
results we must possess untiring per- 
severance. 


At least one person appreciates the | 
full significance of the great man’s words. | 


Miss 8S. Cohen of 554 South 6th st., Cam- 
den, N. J., hasfor months been waiting, 
longing and striving to regain that health 


without which life is at best but a dreary | 


existence. 


She has been constantly treating with | 
different remedies and physicians but | 


never once lost courage, for she had 


made up her mind that there 


edy which would cure her and was de | 
She succeeded 80 | 
and 


termined to find it. 
well and is so filled with gratitude 





| 1891; bred by Colt Farm, Auburn; sire 
| rener 11,764, brother of Sunol, 2.08%. 


| Winslow, Hartland; 


COLT FARM SALE. 


The sale of standard bred horses at the 
Colt Farm in Auburn, «which has been 
well advertised, took place Thursday in 
the covered track at the farm. It was 
attended by about 500 men, a good num- 
ber of whom were bidders. Following 
are the transactions of the day: 

Calealli, 13,261—Record (8) "2.33: brown 
gelding; foaled_in 1889; bred by Capt. E. H. 
ttoudy, West Bristol; sire Rockefeller, by 
Electioneer.. Calealli was sold to Luke 
Leighton of Exeter, N. H., for $115. 

Royce 18,967—Yearling record 2.48% ; two- 
year-old record 2.3942; bay colt foaled in 
War- 

He 
was sold to Frank P. Fox of Cornish for $510. 

Aimee—Dam of Royce (2) 2.39%, and Dor- 
cas Pratt (2) 2.384%; bay mare, black points, 
15 2 hands high, foaled in 1886; bred by J. 
L. Rose, Los Angeles, Cal.; sire Del Sur, 1098. 
Aimee was sold to J. E. Thayer of Lancas- 
ter, Mass., for $500. 

Nareus and Narka—Narcus, beautiful bay 


Osgood, Auburn; sire Messenger Wilkes 
3743; Narka, lfour-year-old record 2.29; bay 
mare, black points, 16 hands, foaled 1888; 


however, to sit quietly down and remain | bred by Tribou & Osgood, Auburn; sire Mes- 


senger Wilkes. This pair was sold to B. F. 
sriggs of Auburn, for $410 each. 

Lady Redwood—Record 2.27; brown mare 
strip on nose, 16 hands, foaled in 1886; bred 
by Mr. Waterman, Mechanic Falls; sire Red- 
wood 1485. SoldtoS. R. B. Pingree of Au- 
burn for $175. 

Miss Twombly—Pacin record, 2.3344; 
trotting record, 2.3642; bay, small strip in 
face, 15 hands, foaled in 1886; bred by Dr. 

sire Burnham Knox, 
son of Dr. Franklin 2777. Sold to F. A. Gil- 
bert of Boston for $200. 

Dorcas Pratt—Two years old, record 2.38% ; 
bay filly with star, foaled in 1890; bred by L. 
J. Rose of California; sire Stamboul 2.07% 
the champion stallion of 1892, and sire o 
13 in the 2.30 list. Sold to F. D. Lane of Bar- 


was a rem-| ton, Vt., for $500 


Sister Mix—Bay mare, black points, 15-2, 
foaled in 1880; bred by E. L. Norcross, Man- 
chester; sire Fearnaught, Jr., 113, record 
2.26. Sold to L. Morrison for $210. 

Themis—Record 2.25; bay mare, 15.3, foaled 


thankfulness that she wishes the whole | in 1886; bred by E. L. Norcross, Manchester; 


world could know of her wonderful cure. | 
| Fox, Cornish, for $135. 


The following is a letter written by 
her for the public benefit: 

“T suffered for over a year with severe 
pains in my head and could not keep any- 





S 
MISS S. COHEN. 


thing on my stomach. I was so nervous 
and weak that I could not hold a glass 
in my hand, and the doctors pronounced 
it nervous prostration, I changed doc- 
tors and found no relief. My friends ad- 
vised me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and after using 
four bottles I experienced a great change. 
I am now entirely cured and am anxious 
to recommend this valuable medicine to 
everyone suffering from similar com- 
plaints. I hope it will do as much good 
to others as it has to me.”’ 

What more beautiful interpretation of 
our beloved poet’s remark, than to be 
suddenly restored, after long suffering 
from pain, to a life of happiness and 
usefulness. 

Have not all cause to thank Dr. Greene. 
who gave to the world this fountain of 
hope and health! 

Why indeed should we suffer 
such a remedy at our command! 

If you are sick with any form of ner- 
vous or blood disease, indigestion, dys- 
pepsia, kidney or liver complaint, take 
this giver of health, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. Take it when 
the first symptoms appear. If the dis- 
ease is advanced delay no longer. It is 
purely vegetable and harmless. Itis not 
a patent medicine but one which the 
doctor has employed in his practice for 
years, 

Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., is one of our most eminent physi- 
cians in the treatment of all nervous and 
chronic diseases. He is pleased to talk 
with any who wish to consult him. 

If you live out of the city and cannot 
call, write him a description of your com- 
plaint and he will return an answer free 
of charge, advising you just what to 
do to get well. 


with 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—French Bros. & Co., of Sandy Point, 
have raised and disposed of 12,000 young 
ducks, 1214 pounds of feathers and 1750 
pounds of fresh pork this season. They 
have on hand for breeders 660 ducks. 

—It is reported that a canning factory 
will be erected in Presque Isle soon. 

—The Presque Isle Herald says: Our 
farmers are somewhat surprised at the 
falling off of the potato market. When 
the price was up they could not ship 
them, owing to the bad condition of the 
roads. It is believed that the price will 
be better but farmers cannot hold them. 
They have about all they can get to 
market, and must sell whatever the 
price. Next year when the Bangor «& 
Aroostook road reaches us it will make 
a change in that respect. 

—The annual meeting of the Cumber- 
land County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society was held at Gorham, 
Tuesday, and the report shows that the 
society is out of debt. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Warren 
H. Vinton, Gray; Secretary, B. F. Whit- 
ney, Gorham; Treasurer, F. D. Scam- 
man, Gorham; Trustees, J. 8S. Heald, 
Portland; B. F. Carter, Scarboro; A. T. 
Warren, Westbrook; L. E. Wescott, 
Westbrook; D. W. True, New Glouces- 
ter; I. L. Johnson, South Windham. 

—At the annual meeting of the Kenne- 
bec County Agricultural Society on Mon- 
day, the following officers were elected: 
R. H. Jacobs, Mt. Vernon, President; J. 
E. Brainard, East Winthrop, J. R. Yea- 
ton, Mt. Vernon, George Keith, East 
Livermore Mills, Vice Presidents; Geo. 
E. Coleman, Readfield, Secretary; Wm. 
A. Lord, Readfield, Treasurer; Chase E. 
Fogg, Readfield, Agent; M. F. Norcross, 
Winthrop, D. B. Savage, Augusta, B. P. 
Stuart, Belgrade, E. H. Kent, Fayette, 
W. G. Hunton, Readfield, Trustees; Geo. 
C. Towns, Winthrop, Superintendent 
horse department; E. W. Wentworth, 
Winthrop, Superintendent cattle depart- 
ment; W. B. Frost, Wayne, Superintend- 
ent sheep, swine and poultry; E. R. 
Mayo, Manchester, Superintendent of 
hall; H. E. Carson, Mt. Vernon, Super- 
intendent grand stand; E. L. Hunton, 
Readfield, Marshal. The city of Water- 
ville and towns of Oakland and Sidney 
were admitted to competition for the 
society’s premiums. Voted to hold the 
next annual fair Sept. 18, 19 and 20. 

—H. P. Leighton of Augusta killed 
two pigs last week. One weighed 390 
pounds and the other 342 pounds. Each 
one was | r than the usual size and 
exceptionally nice. 





The jury at Chicago has convicted 
Prendergast, the murderer of Mayor 
Harrison, and recommended that he be 
hanged. The verdict will meet general 
approval. 








1 to F. P 


Emma Patchen—Bay mare, 15-3, foaled in 
1877; bred by Geo. Bonnallie, Lewiston; sire 
Henry P. Patchen 163. Sold to John Curtis, 
Lewiston, for $35. . 

Phyllis—Brown mare, 15-3, foaled in 1881; 
bred by John E. Bonney, East Hebron; sire 
Gov. Morrill 13,260, 2.32%. Sold to E. W 
Andrews, Turner, for $90. 

Pilot Maid—Bay mare, 15-3, foaled in 1887; 
bred by C. 8S. Adams, East_Dixtield; sire 
Black Pilot 1797. Sold to E. B. Libby, North 
Pownal, for $60. 

Princess—Brown mare, foaled in 1871; bred 
by Jas. R. Hilton, Starks; sire Gen Knox 140, 
sire of Lady Maud 2.1814, Beulah 2.1942, and 
14 others in 2.30, and sire of the dam of Mon- 

3), 2.11%. Sold to F. B. Lane, Barton, 
Vt., for $70. 

Matchless—Chestnut mare, foaled in 1877; 
Sire Mambrino Gift 535, the first, stallion to 
trot in 2.20. Sold to D. L. Hodgkins, Minot, 
for $30. 

@ictator Girl—Foaled in 1887; bred by C. 
B. Williams, Mt. Vernon; sire Dictator Chief 
3.21 1%. Sold to George H. French, Lewiston, 
or $130. 

Easter Maid—Three years old, record 2.45: 
bay mare with star, strip, and three white 
yasterns; bred by B. F. & F. H. Briggs, Au- 
yurn; sire Rockefeller 2.29%. Sold to Frank 
Crooker, Auburn, for $1500, 

Bob Whitney—Bay gelding, foaled in 1890, 
and bred by E. K. Whitney, Harrison; sire 
Messenger Wilkes. Sold to Geo. H. Thomas, 
Lewiston, for $155. : 

Anita T.—Brown filly, foaled in 1891; bred 
by the Colt Farm; sire agar Wilkes 2.13% ; 
dam Phyllis. Sold toC. P. Drake, Lewiston, 
for $140. 

George H. French, who bought Dictator 
Girl for $130, gave up the sale, and the horse 
Was again put on the stand, and was sold this 
time to H. Davis, Old Town, for $165. 

Doris—Bay filly, foaled in 1891; bred by 
the Colt Farm; sire Messenger Wilkes 2.23. 
Sold to Silas Bartlett, Lewiston, for $255. 

Elga—Bay filly, foaled 1891; bred by the 
Colt Farm;_sire Sir illiam 8287; sold 
Sold to A. B. Donnell, Greene, for $135. 

Amosetta—Brown_ filly, foaled in 1892; 
bred by the Colt Farm; sire Sir Nutwood; 
Sold to Chas. Jenkins of Auburn, for W. 
Foss of Auburn, for $105. 

Brown filly, foaled in 1892; bred by Colt 
Farm; sire Rolf N. Sold to L. W. Antoine, 
Lewiston, for $50, 

losco—Bay gelding, foaled 1891; bred by 
the Colt Farm; sire Messenger Wilkes 2.23. 
Sold to W. H. Turner, Lewiston, for $35. 

Barry Arnold—Bay gelding, foaled in 1892; 
bred by the Colt Farm; sire lfe N., pacing 
2.26. Sold to Eli Sabourin of Lewiston ‘for 
$40. 

Lady Trask—Bay mare with black points, 
foaled in 1886; breeding untraced. Sold to 
Barnum Jones of Auburn for $105. 

Brown gelding, foaled in 1892; bred by the 
Colt Farm; sire Rolfe N., pacing 2.26. Sold 
to C. T. Ridley, Brunswick, for $30. 

Hrown gelding, foaled in 1892; bred by the 
Colt Farm; sire Rolfe N., pacing 2.26. Sold to 
5S. Weymouth, Greene, for $30. 

Solid bay colt, foaled in 1892; bred by the 
Colt Farm; sire Sir Nutwood 5786. Sold to 
* B. Shackford, South Poland, for $65. 

Bay filly, foaled in 1893; bred by the Coit 
Farm; sire Calcalli 13261. Sold to Henry 
Stetson, Auburn, for $55. 

Bay filly, foaled in 1893; bred by the Colt 


sire Achilles, record 2.35%. Solc 


Farm; sire Calcalli 13262. Sold to Lane, 
Barton, Vt., for $45. 

Bay filly, foaled in 1893; bred by the Colt 
Farm;: sire Bayard Wilkes. Sold to F. L 


Dana, for $85. 

Bay colt, foaled in 1893; bred by the Colt 
Farm; sire Bayard Wilkes 2.14%. Sold to 
H. Davis for $60. 


Bay colt, foaled in 1893; bred by the Colt 


Farm; sire Bayard Wilkes 2.13%4. Sold to 
Silas Bartlett for $50. 
General—Thoroughbred __ Welch stallion 


F. W. Dennett for 
Sold to F. W. Den- 


pony, imported. Sold to 
$70 


Wink —VYearling pony. 
nett for $35. 





The Cold. 

The following lines express quite forci- 
bly the condition of many persons in 
the community: 

I've blowed my nose an’ blowed my nose 
until it’s mighty sore ; 
My wife’s ben washin’ handkerchiefs fer two 
good hours or more, 
An’ stoppin’ now an’ then ter say, “Ef you’d 
_ _ done what J told 
Ye to, and bought that overcoat, ye wouldn’t 

- ketched that cold.” 

Iain’t gut no back talk to give, my head is 
stuffed too tight; 

I have ter keep my eyes shet up—they run so 
in the light; 

An’ so I never say a word—but jest set here 
an’take 

The latest neighbor’s remedy—a sweat or 
bile or bake. 

I’ve biled my feet an’ scorched my back and 
vaselined my nose, 

An’ hugged that fire so clost I burned the 
thread out of my clo’es. 

Them mustard plasters hasn’t left an inch of 
good, sound hide 

On ali my chest, an’ I tell you, I couldn’t ef I 


riec 

Half figger 4 the catnip tea and other drinks 
I've took; 

I'll bet the record of this cold ‘ud fill a good 
sized book. 

An’ “stuffa cold?” Well, now, 

_ one hez been well fed. 

Nouse! The place fer me, I guess, is right in 

that there bed! 


The Getchell Case. 

Three weeks ago last Saturday, Wil- 
liam H. Getchell of Sidney, a man about 
fifty years of age, died quite suddenly. 
He had been chopping wood on his farm 
and came home to dinner at the usual 
time. After he ate dinner he took a 
mixture of sulpher and gin, a kind of 
medicine which he was using fora kid- 
ney disease. Shortly after taking this 
he complained of feeling badly and soon 
he was quite sick, having twitchings of 
his whole body so that he was not able 
to sit still. He continued to suffer till 
about 7 o’clock in the evening, when he 
died. 

He was buried, but afterwards sus- 
picion was aroused, his brother and 
others in that neighborhood fearing that 
he had been poisoned. Coroner Libby 
of this city, after consultation, decided 
to investigate the matter. Soon Thurs- 
day last the body was taken up and 
brought to this city for examination. 
On Friday a post mortem was held by 
Doctors Crooker, Brickett and Turner of 
this city, assisted by Doctors Driscoll of 
Sidney and Giddings of Gardiner. They 
removed the stomach, kidneys, and a 
portion of the lungs, together with the 
brain, and sent them to Prof. Robinson 
of Bowdoin college for analysis. All the 


I'll say this 





other o s were found in good condi- 
tion, and the result of the investigation 


by Prof. Robinson is looked forward to 
with interest. The body was taken back 
to Sidney Friday afternoon. 





The promptness with which Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral stops a hacking cough 
and induces refreshing sleep is some- 
thing marvelous. It never fails to give 
instant relief, even in the worst cases of 
throat and lung trouble, and is the best 
remedy for whooping cough. 


ACCIDENTS. 
a 

Capt. Stephen Bennett of Bucksport 
had a narrow escape from serious injury, 
if not death, the other day, but for- 
tunately was only bruised a little. Just 
as the train pulled out for Bangor he 
was riding up Main street, when a 
farmer’s horse became frightened, and 
attempting to pass Capt. Bennett, struck 
the sleigh, making kindling wood of it, 
and throwing Mr. Bennett out, who 
struck on his head 4nd shoulders. He 
is a heavy man, and was shaken up 
badly; the crust’also cut his forehead 
slightly, but he was able to be about the 
rest of the day. 

Rev. Leroy S. Bean, pastor of the 
Cumberland Street Free Baptist church, 
Brunswick, while preaching, had the 
misfortune to dislocate his under jaw, 
which caused the dismissal of the con- 





gregation. He had his jaw replaced, 
and was enabled to take part in the| 
evening services. He had suffered the} 
same affliction previously. 

While Eben Pennell was working at a! 
48-inch circular saw, Friday, in the mill | 
of the Maine Furniture Company at Bar 
Mills, the saw burst and struck a six- | 
foot plank, the latter hitting Geo. A. | 
Harmon, who was at work near by. 
Mr. Harmon was badly injured in the | 
back, the plank making two deep 
wounds. His injuries are not danger- 
ous. Mr. Pennell escaped harm. 

Ernest Stevens, the 13-year-old son of | 
Mrs. Mary E. 8. Stevens of Bridgton, 
while coasting, broke his left arm, by a 
collision with another sled. 


| 


Mrs. H. B. McClellan of Portland 
slipped on the ice, Thursday. She 
struck her head with violence and 


strained her side in her fall. 

Mrs. Ann Collins of Eastport had the 
misfortune to fall upon the ice, receiving 
a fracture of the bones of the right arm 
a few inches above the joint at the wrist, 
also bruising her face severely. 

Floy E. Horr, the three-year-old 
daughter of, C. E. Horr, of 42 Stone 
street, Portland, was badly bitten in the 
face, Saturday, by a big Newfoundland 
dog she was petting, belonging to H. W. 
Hopkins. _ The dog was shot. 

Ralph, the five-year-old son fof G. B. 
Roberts of Caribou, met with a bad ac- 
cident the other afternoon. There were 
two barrels standing near together in 
the woodshed, and the boy, in attempt- 
ing to jump from the top of .one barrel 
to the other, made a miscalculation and 
fell to the floor, breaking both bones of 
his left arm near the wrist. 

Several boys coasting on a double 
runner on Tannery street, Newport, the 
other evening, collided with a team, re- 
sulting in the death of Fay Parshley, a 
lad 15 years old. Walter Scott had his 
leg broken. 

Wednesday, Mrs. Lewis Atwood of 
Eastport was putting down a carpet, and 
was using some poisonous liquid to kill 
moths. Unobserved by the mother, her 
little daughter Ruth, two and a half 
years old, drank from the phial and soon 
became unconscious. Convulsions soon 
set in, and in spite of all medical treat- 
ment the little girl died in the afternoon. 

On Saturday Charles Cousens was 
thrown from his pung on Munjoy Hill, 
Portland, and had his arm broken. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The Pansy for January opens with an ex- 
cellent chapter of “Vira’s Motto,” its leading 
story, written by that leading story-writer, 
Pansy, followed by a poem, “New Year,” by 
R. M. A., delicate in touch and sympathetic 
in thought. There are shorter stories and 
other poems, all up to the standard of this 
leading young folks’ magazine, while “The 
Christian Endeavor Bulletjn,” “The Mission 
Bulletin,’ “Our Picture Gallery.” “Best 
Things” and “Games Round the Family 
Lamp,” as well as its “Baby’s Corner” are 
progressive and the best of their kind. Mar- 
garet Sidney’s Golden Discovery paper this 
month treats of John B. Gough, his life and 
work. The Greek Literature Papers take up 
“The Odyssey,” anda clever paper it is, too; 
clever, helpful and scholarly. Price $1.00 a 
year; 10 cents a number. D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston, Publishers. 

The Review of Reviews for January is par- 
ticularly strong in its editorial resumé of the 
closing events of the stirring and turbulent 
year 1893. Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor, dis- 
cusses tariff revision, the relief of the unem- 
ployed, recent strikes and labor questions, 
the Hawaiian question and the Administra- 
tion’s policy with regard to that subject, civil 
service reformas applied to our diplomatic 
and consular as well as other branches of the 
public service, and agreat variety of other 
topics of the day. Fareign affairs are briefly 
but clearly presented, and this department, 
entitled “The Progress of the World,” pre- 
sents in some twenty pages a broad and frank 
treatment of affairs, political and social, from 
Canada to Capetown. Among the portraits 
interspersed are those of men eminent in our 
day. The portraits produced by this maga- 
zine are always excellent and accurate, and 
the list published the present month is suf- 
ficiently illustrative of the enterprise of the 
Review of Reviews in securing and present- 
ing each month the portraits of the men 
whose faces the reader of the world’s news 
would most naturally prefer to see. 

The number of The Living Age for the 
week ending January 6th begins a new 
volume, a new year, and a New SERIEs. 
After its successful career of Firry YEARs, 
this standard periodical seems as vigorous 
and prosperous as ever. Always the chief, 
it is now the only electic weekly of the 
country. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are that it presents, in convenient form, a 
compilation of the world’s choicest literature, 
encyclopedic in its scope, character, compre- 
hensiveness and completeness, and with a 
freshness, owing to its frequent issue, at- 
tempted by no other publication whatever; 
the ablest essays and reviews, the latest re- 
sults of scientific research; biographical 
sketches, stories of travel and exploration, 
literary criticism, and every phase of culture 
and progress in the European world, making 
an amount of reading of the highest value, 
unapproached by any other magazine. The 
fullest preparations have been made for the 
work of the new year. The subscription 
price remains the same, $8 a year. The pub- 
lishers will send The Living Age and either 
one of the American $4.00 monthlies or week- 
lies, a_year, both prepaid, for $10.50; thus 
furnishing to the subscriber, at a remarkably 
small cost, the cream of both home and for- 
eign literature. Published by Littell & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wool has been Cheap. 

The American Wooland Cotton Repor- 
ter, publishes the annual review of the 
seaboard and interior wool markets as 
follows: The year 1893 will go into his- 








}tory as the most remarkable the wool in- 


terests of the United States have ever ex- 
perienced. Never in history of the wool 
market have prices for domestic wools 
ruled so low as during 1893. The decline 
in fleece wools since January 1 has aver- 
aged fully 20 per cent. The course of 
the scoured wool market shows a greater 
decline than any other, unless it be the 
pulled wools, which have shrunk in 
value fully 33 1-3 per cent, and have sold 
nearer a free wool] basis than any other 
staple in the market. Territory wools 
show about 33 1-3 per cent shrinkage, 
reckoning on January 1 quotations, but 
35 per cent depreciation is shown be- 
tween March 1 and to-day’s values on 
some of these wools. In foreign wools 
there has not been experienced so mani- 
fest a decline, the market not having had 
to depend on the United States as in the 
case of domestic wools. 


Dandruff forms when the ds of the 

















skin are weakened, and, neglected, 
baldness is sure to follow. Hall's Hair 
Renewer is the best preventive. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Cape Elizabeth Grange No, 242, have 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: ; 

Master—E. A. Jordan. 

Overseer—Frank C. Nutter. 

Lecturer—Harry Peabbles. 

Steward—Geo. W. Jordan. 

Assistant Steward—Henry Dyer. 

Chaplain—Geo. H. Jordan. 

Treasurer—Chas. E. Jordan. 

Secretary—Miss Myra Jordan. 

Gate Keeper— Walter Libby. 

Ceres—Miss Lillian Jordan. 

Pomona—Mrs. F. C. Nutter. 

Flora—Mrs. Walter Maxwell. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Edith Brown. 

—Leeds Grange is one of the most 


active, pushing organizations of the 
kind. Its motto is to “do something.” | 


It has recently added twenty-one mem- | 


bers to its list, and has more in sight. 
It has a fine hall built expressly for its 


use, two stories, with basement stable 
for horses. A considerable sum has 
been expended the past autumn in 


finishing the lower hall, all of which is 
now in complete order, and is paid for. 
This Grange is entitled to much credit 
for the work it has accomplished. 

—The next meeting of Cumberland 
County Pomona Grange will be held 
with Oak Hill Grange, Searboro, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 17th, with the following pro- 
gramme: A. M., opening exercises; ad- 
dress of welcome; Response; Miscellane- 
ous business; election of officers. P. M. 
Ist, ladies’ hour; 2d, our country, its im- 
perfections, by W. H. Vinton; our coun- 
try, its perfections, by L. B. Dennett. 

—At the annual meeting of Exeter 
Grange the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

Master—S., E. Walker. 

Overseer—Alvin T. Haines. 

Lecturer—Ella Folsom. 

Steward—Lyman Leighton. 

Chaplain—Henry Champeon. 

Secretary—Maria Leighton. 

Treasurer—J. T. Brown. 

Gate Keeper—Albert Campbell. 

Assistant Steward—Byron Stevens. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mary L. 
Pullen. 

Pomona—Mary Haines. 

Ceres—Ellen Walker. 

Flora—Faye A. Chandler. 

Chorister—Clara Brown. 








Of Dover, N. H. 


Had No Energy 


No Strength, No Appetite, Could 
Not Sleep. 

“ Last March I was ina very serious condition. 
My appetite was very poor, my bowels in bad 
shape, I had’ no strength, could not sleep even 
when I was tired, and when I would get out of 
bed in the morning felt more weary than if Ihad 
walked 20 miles. ZEhad me heart for any 
thing; in fact I cannot describe that miserable 
tired feeling which clamg to me night and 

y- Iwas very nervous and 
Life Seemed a Burden. 
I need hardly say, what thousands have said 
before, that Hood’s Sarsaparilla werked 
wenders forme. Ithas given mo strength, a 
good appetite, vigor and energy for work. I 
sleep well nights, and instead of waking tiredas 


Hood’s =: Cures 


before, in the morning I feel thoroughly re- 
freshed and in the best of spirits. In short I 
feel now thatlife is worth Living.” EDWARD 
O. DonEenrty, 7 Chapel Street, Dover, N. H 


Sarsa- 
pariilla 





Hoov’s PiLcs cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
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IS THE 
Harvest Time 
Of the shrewd buyer. We offer 

all of our 
OVERCOATS 


-ano- ULSTERS 


at a discount of 


20 PER CENT. 

It will pay you to buy an Over- 
coat or Ulster for next winter 
NOW. 

We have also taken all of our 
83.50 and $4.00 Trousers and 
marked them 83.00. 


CHAS. H. NASON, 
THE ONE PRICE CLOTHIER, 
1 & 2 Allen's Building, - - AUGUSTA, ME. 
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PETROLEUM is one of the oldest 
to man, and its medicinal virtues have been recognized 
in every age from the Pharaohs down. 
rightly named NATURE’S HEALING OIL. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion tii] 


Contains all the healing and antiseptic properties of this 
wonderful oil, and presents it in such a form that the 
weakest stomach can take ‘t. 
It is both food and medicine, and as such is far preferable to Cod Liver 
Oil. Cod Liver Oil is nauseating. Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is pleasant. 
50c. AND $1 A BOTTLE. 


How to get. 
How to keep. 


FREE our book “‘Bealth.” 


OF THIS. 


remedies known 


It has been 


Sm Som “377 > 


ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Co 
ANGIER'S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic an 


vERY Mo THER 


E 


hs and Throat Irritations, 25c. 
healing, for the toilet and skin, 25c. 


SHOULD HAVE IT IN THE HOUSE! 


Fo INTERNALasmuchasEXTERNALUse. 


Dropped on Sugar, Children love to take it 
For Croup, Colds, Coughs, Sore-Throat, Cramps and Pains. 


It is marvelous how many different complaints % =a —y-™ ; 
Relieves all manner o 


Although originated by an Old Family Physician in 
1810 Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment could not have 


Healing all cuts Burns and Bruises like 


Think of it! 


lagic. 


Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts quickly, 
— el Complaints. To be taken in water, 


survived over eighty years unless it possesses extraordinary merit. 
INHALE IT FOR NERVOUS HEADACHE. 





oHNSONS) mEN 


1810. 
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NLIKE ANY. OTHE 
For Purely Household Use, 
Stops Inflammation in body or limb like magie. Cures 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Neuralgia, Lame back, Stiff Joints, Strains, 
Tijustrated Book free. Price 35 cents, six $2.00. Sold b; 
druggists. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. G 
OOTHING, HEALING,PENETRATIN 














Syracuse Chilled Plow Co. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., 
RECEIVE FROM THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


7—AWARDS—7 


The Largest Number Conferred upon any Plow Manufacturer. 
























Level Land Plows, 
Hill-Side Plows, 
Sulky Plows 

Gang Plows, 
Contractors’ Plows, 







Hand Cultivators, 
Riding Cutivators, 

Spring Tooth Harrows, 

Horse Hay Forks and Carriers, 
Road Scrapers. 

Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 
Catalogue. 


Renders it imperative that a Farmer's acres give him back the largest 
possible returns for the labor he bestows upon them. ! 
saving tools, especially such as Fa igpen a variety of operations that 
when done by hand are slow, tedious, and consequently costly ones. 


The Planet Jr. Combined Hill Dropping and Fertilizer Drill 











Send for Free Illustrated 
















This means labor- 









ts a ‘‘Competition-meeter,’’ and is but one of an interesting family of labor- 
saving, and therefore money-earning, tools. 
you all about the whole family, and will giveany Farmer valuable informa- 
tion in the line of improved methods for cheapening his cost of production, 
We send this book FREE to any address. 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 


a. JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


Our latest Catalogue will tell 


A postal card will bring you a copy 
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J. M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 





Is Now Open For Business. 


You are invited to call and see it. 
large line of 
Drugs and Chemicals. 


Pfescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St., - Augusta, Me. 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 
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The Majority Rules. 


And when it says Protection is “not in it,” 
we submit. Have selected best farm fence 
for the slaughter. Knocked down workmen's 
wages, robbed agent’s commission, strangled 
manufacturer’s profits, and will serve up the 
remains in a new list January Ist. 

Nevertheless the COILED SPRING 
FENCE, itself, stands unalterably for PRO- 
TECTION, now, henceforth, and forever. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue rtrin= 


culars and prices. Write 
Fae SEDSWICK 6.05. Gc SiCSMOND, fu, 





PRESCRIPTIONS 
Carefully Prepared 


—By— 


Registered Apothecaries 
THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta, ‘se Maine. 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in fhe 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


pPoduce earlier vegetadbies than any other on earth. 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 


Is Different from Others, 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 
best adapted for his needs and conditions and in 
from them the best possible results. It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken 
nothing worthless be put In, or nothing worthy be left out, 
invitea trial of our Seeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 

papers to purchasers of our Seeds. All of these are explained in 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J. J. H. CRECORY & SON, 


|ing is this: The Chicago, Rock I 
| Pacific Ry. has put_on a daily Tourist Car 
| ly winter route 
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COOD NEWS _ 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair at 
San Francisco. 


You have long contemplated a California 
trip, and this winter offers you an excellent 
chance. The holding of a Mid-Winter Fair 
|at San Francisco will be an incentive for 
| many to visit California, 

Now, the “Good News” we suggest at head- 
Rock Island and 


to San Francisco, via Fort 


from Chicago ; 
it is a love- 


Worth, E] Paso and Los Angeles. 


Phillips Rock Island Excur- 
sions, leaving Boston every Tuesday, are per- 
sonally conducted from ocean to ocean, and 
are popular. This car arrives and leaves Chi- 
cago every Thursday. There is also a car 
leaving Chicago every Tuesday, and its route 
is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and Ogden, 
to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

Rates low. Write to any Great Rock Island 
Route representative for full particulars, or 
address JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. 
Chicago. 14t8 


IS WITH US ACAIN. 
MY 


SPECIFIC 


For the Crip, cure and Preventive, 
will break up any cold or Incipient 
Fever. it has been Tested for three 
years. “A Stitch in Time Saves 
Nine,’’ and it’s a good Thing to 
have.in the house Just now. 

This is not a secret Remedy. Its 
Composition is given in plain Eng- 
lish on every Bottle. Price 25 cts. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 


Opposite Post Office, Augusta. 
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LADIES’ ATTENTION. S:s*"stse 


our PUR 

CHASING 
AGENCY, for any article for apparel, adorn- 
ment or house furnishing. Our facilities are 
unequalled and entire satisfaction guaran- 
teed of experts 





eviously wit > 
es may and samples sent on application to 
the New York Pure ney, R 28, 
Domestic Building, 853 way, New York 
City. M. F. Stryker, 4t8 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


A TWILIGHT LESSON. 


BY G. E. L. 


The road that leads from the river 
Winds its circuitous way, 

Leading up to the hilltop, 
That I travel at close of day. 


No artist has raved o’er its beauty, 
No poet has sung in song 

Of the beauties spread all about, 
And that to these scenes belong. 


But in the beautiful twilight, 
Here in the hillside home, 

I watch, in the deepening shadows, 
The loiterers moving home. 


The highway is far below me, 
The willows and s bend o’er, 

And the glory of the sunset, 
Lends its beauty evermore. 


Far away, where the sun goes down, 
I see the mountains rise, 

Their massive forms are clearly seen 
Outlined against the skies. 


The skies, with a sweet, calm beauty, 
Are tinted with the lovely dyes _ . 
That God, in His wisdom, will cherish 

Te color the sunset skies 


Yellow and orange and crimson 
Mingled with beauty for aye, 
For mirrored in people’s hearts, 
They linger for many a day. 


But is this al] the beauty 
‘hat lingers when day must elose? 
Ah, no, for a second beaut 


Is seen where the river flows. 


Yellow and orange and crimson 
In the bosom of the stream, 

Oaks and willows and maples, 
In reflection again are seen. 


And, as the shadows deepen 
There comes that quiet calm 

That soothes the wearied heart 
With a touch.of Heaven’s balm. 


A quiet, peaceful twilight, 
That sheds its beauty round, 
And we move in that sweet hour 
As though on holy ground. 


And then the thought will come, 
How hearts can e’er deride 

That a power unseen moyes 
Forever by our side. 


How eyes that see the beauty, 
Cannot see the G ve, 

Who has made the beauty for us, 
By His wisdom and His love. 


he rivers of earth portray, 
The love that bears for us 
We should show in our lives each day. 
Pittafield. 


— Our Story Teller. — 
THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


CHAPTER L 

It was only a very thick package 
which she had received in the morning’s 
delivery, and why such an object should 
make pretty Edith Dane cry as bitterly 
as she certainly was doing that Novem- 
ber day would be indeed to many a 
mystery. There are others, however, 
who might understand and even sym- 
pathize with her, especially if they 
should glance at a slip of printed paper 
lying inside the envelope. This is what 
it said: 


The sunset that illumes the heavens, 











“NEw YORK, Nov. 2, 189. 
“DEAR MADAME: Inclosed find MS., which 
we return, as we are not able to useit. With 
thanks for your courtesy, yours very truly, 
. . 





Not encouraging, to be sure, but 
what author, though well known, can 
boast of never having received one of 
these depressing notes? Andif Edith 
had been more philosophical she would 
without delay have simply put the re- 
jected manuscript into a fresh cover 
and sent it on its next journey, with 
the fervent prayer that sometime it 
would at least bring back to her the 
price of the numerous stamps that just 
at present she was using in postage. 
As it was she did nothing of the kind; 
instead, she rested her head on the 
table and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

As she cried, her thoughts went back 
over the last few years. In imagina- 
tion, she saw the charming New Eng- 
land village which was once her home, 
and the faces of her friends there, both 
old and young. She remembered espe- 
cially one friend, and she heard his 
voice, as he told her over and over 
again of his love, while begging for 
hers in return. 

It was evidence that his wooing had 
not been fruitless, for they had been so 
happy during one short month. Then 
suddenly had come a miserable misun- 
derstanding. The girl whom she had 
trusted had been disloyal to her, and 
through her influence Edith’s lover had 
been led to doubt for an instant her 
love for him, and in rage and pique 
had accused her of insincerity, asking 
for an explanation, which she, being 
proud and hurt, had refused to give. 
After that she had received his note of 
farewell, followed by—silence. 

Then the scene changed. Her father 
died; their affairs had been consequent- 
ly straitened, and now here they 
were—she and her mother — far 
away from all associations, in one 
of the suburban towns of New 
York, wholly dependent upon their 
own efforts for support. She had been 
somewhat fortunate in her painting, 
and just enough so ina few stories to 
make her foolishly fancy that in this 
direction lay her sure road to success. 
Therefore she had put her time and 
strength into this last effort, feeling 
confident of anything except failure. 

It was hard, of course; she gave a 
half gasp, half sob, as she stretched 
out her arms: ‘‘Oh, dearest, why can’t 
I see you! I could explain everything! 
why can’t you help me?” 

But no strong hand clasped hers. 
No, she only touched the many papers 
strewn over the table. Among them 
was a ine; mechanically she took 
itup. “A Monthly Guide for Literary 
Workers,” its name. 

“It’s no use to read it,” she muttered; 
“I’m not a literary worker. I’m only 
@ conceited goose to even imagine I 
could do anything of the sort,” and her 
eyes scanned the columns open before 
her. Half-way down the page they 
stopped, for this is what she saw: 

“B——, C—— & Co., publishers, New 
York, offer $9v0 in prizes, for manu- 
scripts of stories Only writers under 
twenty-five years of age are allowed to 
compete for these prizes, which are as 
follows: First prize, $600; second prize, 
$300. A circular giving full explana- 
tion will be sent on application to the 
publishers.” 

She read it once, twice, and ‘then 
again, before she fully took in its sig- 
nification. “T'll do it, I will; and I 
won't fail this time. I’m only twenty- 
two. Ill try for the first prize.” And 
she brought down her hand upon the 
table with an emphatic movement. 
“How stupid I was to give up so easily. 
I don’t deserve success; but I will get 
it. Now, what can I write about?” 

Going over to the window, she threw 
it open, and looked out. The sky was 
lead-colored, snow covered the ground, 
and the air hada chill in it that was 
more penetrating than real cold would 
have been. 

“Nothing to help me here,” she mur- 
mured; accordingly, down came the 
sash, and back she walked to her seat. 
Burying her face in her hands, her 
mind ran rapidly over various topics, 


in search of one suitable for thé occas- 
ion; but, so great was her anxiety, 
that she grew more and more confused. 
Agzin, all the old memories returned. 

‘‘No girl ever had fewer opportuni- 
ties; I might as well write my own—”" 
Suddenly she paused. “If I only 
dared;” then, after a moment's 
thought: “I will; yes, I will, no one 
will ever know. I can make a good 
thing out of it. I will give the real 
truth, too. That will be some com- 
fort, for I've never told a soul; no, not 
one.” 

Whatever the truth may have been, 
certain itis that there was much to 
tell, for two weeks elapsed before the 
task was satisfactorily accomplished, 
and another MS. was sent out on its 
mission into the world 





CHAPTER IL. 

“Terry, can you spare me a few min 
utes directly?” and Mr. Blake, a mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of B—, 
C—— & Co., half turned from his desk 
as he spoke. 

“At once, sir; coming,” and the next 
instant Terry had joined the older man, 
and was listening attentively. 

‘I don’t know when [’ve been so per- 
plexed as at present,” continued Mr. 
Blake. ‘‘It’s about these prize stories. 
As you know, they have been coming in 
for the past four weeks; but, of course, 
the time for their receipt was limited, 
and now they areall here. It is two 
days before Christmas, and I had hoped 
to get this business settled at once. 
We have sorted and sorted again, and 
finally have reduced them to these two; 
but, ‘pon my soul,I cannot make a 
good choice. It bothers me; now be 2 
good fellow and give me your advice. 
This one,” taking upa large envelope. 
“is well written; the plot is fair; the 
style is what is usually termed ‘fin- 
ished;* altogether it is a good story, 
well told, and yet I must confess to a 
preference to this,” his hand touched a 
secoud package. “This tale is de- 
scribed so naturally, she—the writer is 
a woman, I forget now her name—cre- 
ates a real interest in her heroine. 
You seem to live with her, and feel for 
her. The authoress is thoroughly sym- 
pathetic in her writing, unusually so 
for cso young a one, I think. Rut I 
must not influence you; you just take 
them both, pass judgment on them, 
and give me your opinion in the morn- 
ing.” 

This conversation had taken place in 
a down-town office one December day, 
and its result was that John Terry, 
bachelor, having dined with friends at 
his club, had finally excused himself 
and gone off to his own quarters. 

They were handsome apartments, in 
every way luxurious, very suitable for 
the fascinating fellow that those who 
knew John Terry declared him to be. 
Yes, fascinating he certainly was, and 
a favorite, too, if the little stand testi- 
fied correctly, heaped up with the sea- 
son’s cards and invitations—the great- 
er share of them addressed in dainty 
feminine handwriting. Yet did he en- 
joy society? No one could answer this, 
for no one of his so-called friends had 
succeeded in finding his heart, in reach- 
ing the real man. Some‘there were 
who voted him a cynic; some who hint- 
ed at an unfortunate love affair in his 
youth; and, as is often the case, no one 
really knew anything whatever of that 
about which they claimed to know a 
great deal. 

At any rate, for one night he was to 
be quite alone; and, therefore, after 
answering a few importan* letters, he 
drew on his smoking jacket, lit his 
pipe, pulled his chair towards the open 
fire, and settled himself for the even- 
ing work. 

He took the first MS., reading it 
through at his leisure. ‘‘H’m! on the 
whole good,” was his comment; ‘‘quite 
good enough. I wonder why Blake did 
not accept it on the spot.” Then glanc- 
ing at the second envelope: ‘Fancy, 
however, I ought to look this over also. 
Must obey orders.” 

Carelessly he held it. What was it 
that caused his sudden start of sur- 
prise? Surely the handwriting was fa- 
miliar; yet, of course, it was simply a 
coincidence. 

The story opened with a Vermont 
scene, one which he happened to know 
well; so, with awakening interest, he 
began the tale. Then came the various 
characters, each well drawn, and, what 
was most strange, each seeming also 
most familiar. 

Like one in a trance he read on, his 
eyes fairly riveted tothe paper. What 
mattered it that the heroine’s name 
was Miriam Hopkins instead of Edith 
Dane, or that the hero was Maurice 
Hill instead of himself, Jack Terry? 
Who but Edith could have described so 
perfectly the old Pine hill, the spot 
where they two had gone so often to- 
gether? Who but she could bring up 
before his eyes Aunt Betsey’s quaint 
cottage, where they used to meet be- 
fore they were publicly engaged? Or 
who could recall to his mind with such 
vividness the delicious pound-cake and 
home-made wine that this good soul al- 
ways offered with old-time courtesy? 
Who was this Mrs. Lewis in the story, 
the mischief-maker of the affair, but 
Violet Young herself? Could it be that 
he, Jack Terry, who had so eternally 
prided himself on his knowledge of hu- 
mani had been so duped, so totally 
deceiv®d, by this woman? 

Yes; it was even so; and if tile story 
was true, and such must be the case, 
why—he had his own impulsiveness, 
his own stubornness, ‘‘curse it,”” he mut- 
tered, to thank for this greatest mis- 
take he ever made. 

And here was an almost exact repro- 
duction of the note he had sent Edith 
the very night he had left her. Could 
he have written the cruel words? Then, 
was this scene true, the last in the pa- 
thetic story called “A Summer's 
Dream?” Had she—the girl he luved— 
carried his note up to their trysting 
place, and, flinging herself down ou the 
soft moss, cried out in her sorrow 
among the big pines—cried till she had 
no more strength, and so finally was 
soothed into a half-slumber, while her 
tall guardians moaned on with their 
monotonous lullaby? 

If any of his friends could have seen 
John Terry then, as he paced up and 
down the floor, his stern face quiver. 
ing with emotion, would they have ac 
cused him of no heart, no feeling! 
What had become of the cynic? 

He glanced at his watch. It was two 
o’clock in the morning; seven hours 
must pass before he could hope to hear 
anything concerning the writer. He 
threw himself into a chair, and groaned 
aloud. 





CHAPTER IIL 

Another winter’s day had dawned 
over the town of B——, and the air was 
cold, though the sun was shining ever 
so brightly in the square facing Edith 
Dane’s home. 

She had just returned from a special 
week day service at the church, and 





the story of good will and peace that 





she had heard remained with her as 
she entered the house, so that it 
seemed that half her burdens had been 
left behind. She shut the-door, and 
going up to the fire drew off her gloves, 
throwing them down on the table. As 
she made this movement a piece of 
pasteboard met hereye. Suddenly the 
entire room seemed to swim before 
her. Why? Because on this card were 
engraved the words, Mr. John East- 
man Terry, and this meant to her 
Jack, and Jack meant, in short, the 
greater share of her happiness in the 
whole world. 

She could scarcely wait to find her 
small maid. “When had he called? 
Would he come again?” 

“Yes,” was the answer to this last 
quegtion, *‘later in the day.” 

How strange! Wasit not a dream? 
Yet, why should she be glad? Here 
was aman who had wooed her, who 
had said that he loved her, and then he 
had gone away. Yes, he had left her; 
perhaps through her own fault. Yet, 
what was he to her, anyway? Her 
pride rose up in arms. 

She wished he had not come; she 
would not see him, she thought; and 
then she went directly to her room, put 
on her most becoming frock, and stand- 
ing before the glass in all this bravery 
surveyed herself critically. Oh, why 
was she so nervous! She despised her- 
self for such weakness. Going down 
once more, she moved about restlessly; 
he might not come even now! Ah, well, 
she did not care; no, not in the least. 
She really hoped he would not appear. 

Just then the gate gave a faint click. 
Yes, it was he; he was here now, and 
she seized a book lying on the stand. 
Thus it happened that, when Mr. Terry 
Was announced, a certain young woman 
was seated devouring the contents of 
one of Julien Gordon’s latest novels. 
Perhaps the book was upside down! 

Sometimes the fashion in which a 
woman can pull herself together at 
such a crisis proves that she is, after 
all, the possessor of that self-contrel of 
which the worid so often declares her 
ignorant, and no stranger, hearing the 
conventional: “Ah, Mr. Terry, I am 
so glad tosee you; how very good of 
you to look us up!” would have 
dreamed that this meeting was other 
than an ordinary affair. 

Out of doors the wind whistled about 
the house; within the fire crackled mer- 
rily upon the hearth; but in this peace- 
ful room, though they were so near 
each other that the lace on her gown 
brushed his knee, it nevertheless 
seemed to the girl that they could not 
have been further apart had an ocean 
rolled between them, as her voice me- 
chanically went on: 

‘How did you happen to know we 
were here? We have settled down to 
such utter quiet,” ete. 

Jack, however, had not come for 
these words; and, disregarding her 
questions, he turned directly to her 
with: ‘Tell me please, why did you 
never answer my letters?” 

“Letters?” this very coldly. ‘I 
never received any, except one note, 
and that scarcely required a reply, | 
think.” 

Jack gave a gesture as of one suffer- 
ing acute pain. ‘“‘You knowI do not 
mean that. You are cruel. But the 
letters I wrote afterward imploring 
your forgiveness aguin and again. Did 
you receive them?” 

“No,” and to herself her voice 
sounded as if far away: ‘‘l thought—I 
thought—” 

“You thought what?” and he sprang 
to his feet. 

“TI will tell you,” replied she, calmly. 
Then she answered him, speaking of 
her father’s sudden death directly after 
Jack’s departure, and of how they had 
at once left their old home. 

It was then her lover's turn to relate 
his experience; how he had written re- 
peatedly, but without success. Thus 
they taiked, and the red sun dropped 
down behind the dark hills; and still 
ran on the old, old story which is yet 
always new. 

Entirely an inferior matter was the 
account ofa certain MS., and a note 
which Jack drew from his pocket, 
wherein she afterward discovered—ycs, 
really, the check for the first prize. 

‘No wonder Mr. Blake thought the 
tale was told naturally, as if it were a 
true one,” commented Jack. 

Just one week later they were mar- 
ried; for had not Mr. Terry told her of 
his love three years before? And who 
umong their friends—even those most 
decorous—could desire a longer term 
of probation? 

So Jack also received a reward, 
though between them it is still an open 
question—whether it was Edith of her 
lover who gained ‘‘the highest prize.” 
—Margaret L. Holbrook, in Arthur's 
New Home Magazine. 


DR. BACARAC’S CRIALS. 


“I began life as a doctor mysclf,” 
said the dreamy-eyed man, working 
himself down in his seat till he rested 
on the small of his back, and propping 
his knee against the back of the seat 
in frontof him. “It was only by acci- 
dent that 1 embraced my present trade. 
That is to say,” he added, rubbing off 
the ashes of his cigar on the window- 
sill of the car window, and replacing 
the cigarin the corner of his mouth, 
“if there are any accidents.” 

He was about thirty-five years of age, 
and looked like a poet. He wore a soft 
felt hat and a flowing neckscarf; his 
hair was wavy, and his face oval and 
sallow, with fine-cut features. His 
forehead was high, with bulging brows. 
For a year past, on entering the smok- 
ing car of the 8:15 train at my suburban 
station, I had found him sitting in the 
same seat, and had gradua ly fallen 
into the habit of taking my seat beside 
him. Thusasort of acquaintanceship 
had imperceptibly grown up between 
us, but our conversation had never till 
now shown any symptoms of becoming 
personal 

“You are a fatalist, then?” I rejoined. 

“I'm a detective,” was his reply. 

*‘Ah, indeed?” said I, much more as- 
tonished than I saw fit toshow. He 
was not like other detectives that I 
knew. 

“You are u writer, I think,” he went 
on. “Not that Isee any ink-stains on 
your fingers—I judge-you use the type- 
writer; but I have observed that a cer- 
tain kind of stories interest you --those 
involving peculiarities of human na- 
ture especially—and there are other in- 
dications. One of the queerest inci- 
dents in my experience was the one 
which led me to adopt my present pro- 
fession; and, since you have finished 
your newspaper, I'll tell it to you, if 
you would care to hear it. 

“It was this way: Out in the town 
where I lived a few years ago, there 
was @ young married man and his wife 
by the name of—well, say Talbot. He 
was @ junior partner in a wholesale 
business, and she was a very pretty 


not exciusive at all, you understand, 
but just quiet and retiring. They had 
no children, and no relatives that I ever 
heard of. They their bills every 
month, and went t6 church every Sun- 
day, and that was adout all they diddo 
that we knew of. I was called in to 
prescribe for Mrs. Talbot once, for an 
attack of palpitation, and found them 
very nice peope. They had one serv- 
ant, who did cooking and general work 
for them. I should say that Dr. Baca- 
rac was their regular physician; but he 
happened tobe out of town that day, 
so they fell back on me. Bacarac was 
quite an eminent man, though he chose 
to live away from New York. The 
heart was his specialty. 

“About a month after my visit, Mrs. 
Talbot was very ill again, and from 
then on, forthe rest of the summer, 
Bacarac was there nearly every day. 
He told me once it was the most pe- 
culiar case he ever saw. To make it 
short, he did all he could for her, but 
she died. Talbot was in a terrible 
state about it; I remember thinking to 
myself that he was just the fellow to 
kill himself on account of it. One gets 
such notions about people, you know. 
However, the funeral took place all 
right, and though he carried on pretty 
bad at the grave, he didn’t throw him- 
self into it; he went home, and I made 
up my mind he would pull through. I 
noticed that when Bacarac spoke to 
him at the grave-side he gave hima 
look as savage as a tiger—which wasn’t 
right, for Bacarac had done all man 
could to save the woman. And, in fact, 
next to Talbot himself, he appeared 
more affected at the funeral than any- 
one. It had no doubt been due to him 
that she survived as long as she did. 
And I have reason to think that he had 
made no charge for his services, though 
he was a very high-priced man ordi- 
narily. 

“Well, Talbot shut himself up in his 
house to nurse his grief. It appeared 
afterward that he had dismissed his 
servant the same day, intending to 
leave the town. Bacarac, the next 
day, went off ina hurry to visit a pa- 
tient on the other side of New York— 
as he told me when I happened to meet 
him on the way to the station. All 
was quiet for two days after that; and 
then we had a sensation. 

“It seems the baker had called twice 
at the house, and had got no answer 
when he rang the bell. The house ap- 
peared empty. He spoke of it here and 
there, and one thing led to another, 
until the folks began to suspect some- 
thing wrong. Finally, they fetched the 
constable and opened the door; and 
there was a sight, sure enough Tal- 
bot lay dead in the sitting-room; that 
was not so surprising; but what took 
our breath away was the fact that the 
body of his wife lay beside him, with 
nothing but adozen yards of black cam- 
bric wrapped round it. 

“It knocked the wits out of every- 
body, at first; but by degrees the only 
possible inference was accepted—that 
Talbot had dug her up the night after 
her burial, had brought her home, and 
then had stabbed himself beside her 
It was fantastic and horrible; but there 
were the facts, and no other hypothesis 
would fit them. There was a wound 
through his heart, anda carvingknife 
on the floor near him. Bacarac re- 
turned to town the same afternoon, 
and was present at the inquest. I never 
saw a mau so broken up as he was. He 
made an examination, and testified as 
to the cause of death; I examined the 
body also. The verdict, of course, was 
suicide while temporarily insane. I 
walked home with Bacarac. ‘I wish to 
God,’ he said to me, ‘that I had never 
seen either of them. That poor fellow 
had worked himself up to believe that 
I was actually the cause of his wife's 
death, instead of a disease which no man 
could cure; and that persuasion of his, 
crazy though it was, had an effect on 
my own imagination. And now he igs 
dead on her account. It’s enough to 
make a man curse his profession. God 
knows, I did my best for her.’ 

***You’re run down and morbid, dow- 
tor,’ said I. ‘Go home and get a good 
sleep, and think no more about it. He’d 
have killed himseif just the same, 
whether you had ever seen the case or 
not. He wasof the suicidal tempera- 
ment—I always thought so.’ 

““ ‘Did you, indeed?’ said he; and it 
seemed to relieve him. ‘For all that,’ 
he said, ‘science is an awful responsi- 
bility. A great deal of medicine is no 
more than guess work. We can never 
be quite sure that we haven’t made a 
fatal mistake. If I thought you wouid 
take my advice, I would tell you to give 
it up, and break stones on the road for 
a living, if you could do nothing else.’ 

“He was all broken up. Like oth- 
er eminent men, he was a very sen- 
sitive fellow, and had a great deal of 
imagination. The same high faculties 
that had made him what he was were 
his weakness also. However, time 
helped him, as it does all of us, and in 
the course of a week or so he was ap- 
parently the same as ever. 

“But meanwhile I had been doing a 
good deal of thinking, and some invest- 
igating, without saying anything to 
anybody. By degrees I was led to cer- 
tain conclusions; and at last I thought 
I could not do better than go and con- 
sult Bacarac about them, even at the 
risk of renewing his morbid state of 
mind. So I turned up at his office one 
evening, and he received me qs if he 
was glad to see me. ‘I wish you would 
come oftener,’ he said. 

“Before long the talk got round to 
the Talbots. ‘I have made some queer 
discoveries about that, doctor,’ said I 

** Discoveries? How’s that?’ said he, 
looking round at me. 

***Why, 1 doubt if Talbot killed him- 
self, after all.’ 

“He straightened up in his chair as 
if an electric spark had been run 
through him. He looked at me as if 
he’d look through me. ‘That's a seri- 
ous thing to say,’ he said at last. 

‘***T know it, and that’s why I’ve come 
to ask your advice before going fur- 
ther. For if anything is to be done 
about this thiug, doctor, we ought to 
do it together.’ 

“He had seemed agitated at first, but 
now he became quiet as a stone. 
‘Well, whatis it you think you have 
got hold of?’ said he, leaning back in 
his chair and crossing his feet on the 
hearth rug. ‘It’s ill work digging up 
the past.’ 

**It’s ill work digging up corpses of 
any kind, doctor. Of course, it’s done 
in our profession every day, but 
it’s risky work. Whether the motive is 
good or bad from our point of view, the 
outsiders don’t hke it.’ 

**But poor Talbot's motive was cer- 
tainly excusable, though—’ 

‘I interrupted him: ‘Another idea 
of mine is,’ [ said, ‘that it was not Tal- 
‘bot who disinterred her.’ 

***Really! You have a complete new 
theory, then? said he, with a smile. 

“*I don’t say it’s complete, doctor; 
but if you and I put our heads together 





woman, but of delicate constitution. 





They kept themselves to themselves— 





we may make it so. Ill just explain 
where Iam, and then we'll see. For 


one thing, she was buried in a white 
dress, with a lace edging round the 
throat; you remember that?’ 

** TI can’t say I do; but what of it?’ 

, “ ‘What we found in Talbot’s sitting- 
room was her neked body, with only 
some black cambric round it. He Lad 
had the white dress put on her for the 
funeral; why should he have taken it 
off after digging her up? And, after 
taking it off, why should he wrap her 
in coarse, black cambric? What was 
his object in bringing her home at all? 
One can understand his killing hiniself 
on her grave, or even digging her up 
and dying on her corpse; but he must 
have got a vehicle to take her home 
with, with the risk of exposing himself, 
and with no compensating advantage. 
Then, having got her home, why didn’t 
he put her on the bed, or on a sofa, at 
least, instead of on the floor? She 
was tossed down any way, as if she 
were a bundle of carpet.’ 

***All these things, my dear sir,’ said 
Racarac, ‘are strange enough from 
one point of view, but easily ex- 
plicable on another. There is no doubt 
in my mind that Talbot was actually 
insane; and what an insane man may 
or may not do is past conjecturing.’ 

“*That explanation occurred to me, 
doctor; but it won’t cover some of the 
other facts. For instance, though the 
street door was locked, the hey was 
not on the inside; and it has never 
been found at all. Why should 
he have taken it out after  locl- 
ing tbe door, and why should he 
have been at the pains to hideit? A 
man so insane as he would never have 


thought of that. Then, again, he 
must have brought the body 
either in a wagon or ina wheel- 
barrow; if the first, what? be- 


came of the team after he got the body 
home, for he had none of his own; and 
if a wheelbarrow, what became of 
that? Besides, he could never have 
wheeled that body, in its white dress, 
through the streets of the town, ina 
wheelbarrow. Supposing him to have 
first wrapped it in the black cambric, 
whatdid he do with the dress? He did 
not burn it, nor did he bury it in the 
grave. Then, as to the grave: Why 
did he fill it in so carefully, instead of 
leaving it open? Having got the body, 
he would want to bring it right home; 
he would never stop to fill up the 
grave again. Besides, it was 4 damp 
night, and the loam was muddy; but 
there was no dirt on his dress, or even 
on his boots. No, doctor, whoever else 
dug up Mrs. Talbot and carried her to 
Talbot’s house, it is as plain as day- 
light that Talbot himself could not 
have done it. We may take that as 
settled.’ 

““*Possibly; but is it not still more 
impossible to suppose that anyone else 
could have done it? What motive 
could such a person have had, not only 
in disinterring her, but of taking her, 
of all places in the world, to her hus- 
band’s house?’ 

***We are coming to that, doctor, but 
firgt, there is something to be said 
about Talbot’s body. He was stabbed 
through the heart, and acarving knife 
was lying beside him; but it was not 
that carving knife that he was stabbed 
with. Thestabbing was done with an 
instrument not half so wide as the 
knife, and very much sharper. I have 
a dissecting tool at home that would 
have made exactly such a wound; | 
dare say you may have one. The 
wound was remarkably small, clean 
and deep; and the blow was given with 
a force that he could not have applied 
himself. No weapon of the sort | 
speak of was found about the house 
In short, it is certain that Talbot 
could not have killed himself; he was 
murdered.’ 
~ “*Take care what you are saying!” 
said Bacarac. 

“‘Wait till you hear me through,’ 
saidI. ‘There was something peculiar 
about Mrs. Talbot's corpse, too.’ 

***Ah!’ said Bacarac. 

“Yes, there was an incision on the 
left side, just below the breast. It was 
made by a surgeon, and with just such 
an instrument as that which killed 
Talbot. IfI had been going to dissect 
the body witn a view to finding out the 
condition of the heart, I should have 
made the cut right there, and in pre- 
cisely that way. But whoever the sur- 
geonin this case was, his dissection 
never got beyond that tirst incis:o1 
For some reason, he stopped right 
there. Maybe he was suddenly inter 
rupted. Now it’s an interesting ques- 
tion who interrupted him? Whoever it 
was he never spoke of it afterward. Ii 
it was some confidant of his own, of 
course the dissection would have pro- 
ceeded. If it was a stranger, he woud 
have told of it—provided he was alive 
totell But if he were murdered in 
order to prevent his telling. where is 
the murdered body? No one is missinz 
in this town; and there has been only 
one body iound that could have been 
murdered, and that happens to be the 
body of Talbot himself. The inference 
is, that it was he who broke in upon 
this surgeon in the midst of his work 
He may have suspected something, you 
see, and followed him up. And that 
would also account for the otherwise 
inexplicable fact that both the bodies 
were found in Talbot's house. For, 
after murdering Talbot, it would occur 
to the surgeon that the best way out of 
the scrape for him would be to take 
both corpses out of his own house and 
leave them at Talbot’s, where they 
would ultimately be found, and the in- 
ference drawn that was actually 
adopted at the inquest. It all seems 
reasonable enough so far, doesn’t it? 
Now the next thing to determine is, 
who could have been the surgeon who 
dug up the body, began the dissection, 
was interrupted by Talbot and killed 
him to save exposure. There are three 
medical men in town, I believe, besides 
youand me. It wust be one of them, 
no doubt. All we have to do is to find 
out what each one of them was doing, 
or where he was, on the night of the 
murder; then take the one whose 
p whereabouts are not satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, and investigate all his cir- 
cumstances and conduct on or about 
that time, until we get the evidence to 
convict him. Do you agree with me?’ 

**You are very ingenious,’ said the 
doctor, in a husky sort of voice. ‘I 
am really not competent to aid you.’ 

“*You see, you took everything for 
granted. And then you went off to 
see that patient next morning and 
were gone twoor three days. By the 
way, you must have traveled by a 
roundabout route to get to the place 
you said you were going to; the ticket 
you bought at the stazion would have 
carried you almost in the oppcsite di- 
rection. It must have been an impor- 
tant case, too, if one could judge by 
the size of the valise you had with you; 
it was big enough to hold a lady’s 
dress. Speaking of that, doctor, do 
you recollect some weeks ago sending 
me a parcel of books that I asked to 
borrow of you? It’s an odd coinci- 





dence, but they were wrapped up in a 
bit of the same sort of black cambric 


j ture of her disease, whicn was in some 


that was used to cover the body of M ra. 
Talbot. And not only that, but—’ 
“Well,” continued my poetical-look- 
ing friend, ‘“‘poor Bacarac broke down 
atthat point. He covldn’t hold out 
any longer. It was a rather sorry spec- 
tacle, and I was really sorry for him. 
I had all the evidence to finish him, had 
he held out; but I believe, in the midst 
of his agony and collapse, he was more 
relieved than otherwise to confess. 
And he explained, in his confession, 
one or two points that had remained a 
puzzle to me, and they relieved him of 
much of the odium of the deed, too. 
“He had been deeply interested in 
the case, and in the woman herself, as 
well; and, though he had never done 
anything overtly wrong, he had shown 
enough of his feeling to make Taibot a 
bit suspicious of him. When she died, 
he was still in doubt as to the real na- 


respects an almost unique complica- 
tion; and the idea occurred to him to 
get the body and investigate it. He 
was prompted to do it, however, only 
partly by his scientific curiosity; he had 
a morbid craving to have in his pos- 
session all that was left of the woman 
he had loved, too. He went out alone, 
dug her up with his own hands, filled 
in the grave and brought her home in 
his wagon without discovery—as he 
thought. But, in fact, Talbot was 
dogging him all the while. He got her 
into his workroom, prepared her for 
the table and had begun work, when 
he was nearly stunned by a tremen- 
dous blow on the back of the head. He 
turned and there was Talbot, with a 
club in his hand and foaming at the 
mouch. He had the club up and made 
a rush for him; there was no question 
but he meant to kill him. Bacarac had 
in his hand the instrument of dissec- 
tion; he thrust it out instinctively as 
the other came on, at the same time 
dodging the downcoming blow. The 
point went through Talbot's heart and 
he felldead. That’s the story,” added 
my friend, getting to his feet as the 
train drew into the station. 

“But what did you do?” I asked. 

“Well, I didn’t want to take the re- 
sponsibility of hanging him; on the 
whole, I didn’t think he deserved it. 
But I made him write and sign a com- 
plete confession, which I kept, to be 
used or not, as | might determine. I! 
never used it. He died a month ago; 
and you are the first man to know the 
facts in the case. I have destroyed the 
written confession; and, as I began by 
saying, the incident taught me what I 
was really good for, and I got to be- 
come whatIam now. Good morning.” 
—Julian Hawthorne, in Once a Week. 


FAT AND LEAN FOLKS. 


A Diet of Sugar, Starch and Fat Meat 
Produces Corpulency. 

Here are some remarks from Dr. 
Yorke Davies on fat, which may be of 
interest to the corpulent section of the 
community, says the Chicago News. 

““My experience is this, that in cut- 
ting off fat-forming ingredients from 
the dietary, that is, sugar, starch and 
fat, the decrease in weight is just 
twice as rapid as if sugar and starch 
are cut out and fat not. For instance, 
if a person on a properly apportioned 
diet, where fat is cut out, is to lose 
swenty pounds of weight in a month, 
should fat be allowed with the same 
food the reduction in weight would 
only be ten pounds. 

“It may simplify matters to say that 
the use of fat in the system is to sup- 
oly heat. It is chemically decomposed 
to this end in the operations of life. If 
nore fat-forming food is taken for this 
purpose than is required, itis stored as 
fat, hence obesity. The Esquimau can 
zonsume with impunity twelve pounds 
of fat a day, and not become corpulent, 
the system in his case burning it like 
a furnace to sustain the heat of the 
body, the radiation being so rapid. For 
this same reason, I find in England 
that on a fat reducing dietary a 
greater amount of weight is lost in 
winter than in summer—all other fac- 
tors being equal. It would be useless 
to burden your space with theories 
that appertain to the domain of physi- 
ology, but it may be of interest to say 
that in excessive leanness, to put on 
fat it is necessary that as much fat it- 
self be taken as can possibly be assim- 
ilated to get any satisfactory results. 
The inference is obvious. 

‘‘No doubt your correspondents will 
thank you for teaching them how to 
become lean, but my experience is that 
those who try to diet themselves fail 
somewhere, as they make their own 
rulesand break them, and cannot dis- 
tinguish the difference between a diet 
that reduces fat and a diet that does 
not fatten. There is a want of ‘method 
in their madness,’ if I may so express 
%.” 





HISTORIC DISH. 





An Enthusiastic Collector Harshly Disa- 
bused of a Fond Illusion. 

Sometimes parts of the history of in- 
teresting relics are enveloped in mys- 
tery, and the satisfaction of their proud 
possessors may depend on this mystery 
to a greater extent than they are 
aware of. Anamusing instance of this 
kind is related by an ex-United States 
minister who is an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of rare and beautiful china. 

This gentleman, says the Youth's 
Companion, recently purchased a beau- 
tiful piece of china, decorated in gold 
and colors, bearing the monogram ‘‘M. 
W.,.” a motto, and figures symbolical 
of the original states of the union. He 
put it in his cabinet, and often looked 
at it with great satisfaction. 

One day a gentleman who is an ex- 
pert critic of fine china, called upon 
him, a man who is also a member of 
the firm of Brown & Co., a well-known 
house, one department of whose busi- 
ness is a crockery manufactory. The 
ex-official proudly displayed his latest 
prize. 

“What is that?” inquired the visitor. 

“Why, that isa piece of the famous 
Martha Washington dinner-set. It is 
one of the very few pieces now in ex- 
istence. I bought it at an auction sale 
in Philadelphia.’’ 

“How much did you pay for it?” 
asked the expert, meanwhile examin- 
ing it carefully. 

“I paid twenty-five dollars for it, and 
it wasa bargain. The agent had an 
offer of three hundred dollars for it 
immediately after I bought it.” 

“My friend,” said the expert, sol- 
emnly, ‘I am sorry for you. That dish 
was made by Brown & Co. in 1876, and 
we sold it for one dollar and forty 
seven cents.” 





A Rough Estimate. 

“Sawyer seems very proud of his 
violin,” said the man who likes to be 
disagreeable. 

“Yes; how old is it?” 

“J don’t know. I should say a couple 
of thousand years at least, judging by 
the tunes he plays on it.”—Washington 


TALKING WITH MONKEYS. 


& Frenchman Who Could Engage the 
Animals tin Conversation. 

In 1857 Jules Richard had occasion to 
visita sick friend in a hospital, where 
he made the acquaintance of an old 
official of the institution from the south 
of France, who was exceedingly fond 
of animals, his love of them being 
equaled only by his hatred of priests, 
writes Prof. E. P. Evans in Popular 
Science Monthly. He claimed also to 
be perfectly familiar with the lan 
guages of cats and dogs, and to speak 
the language of apes even better than 
the apes themselves. 

Jules Richard received this statement 
with an incredulous smile, whereupon 
the old man,whose pride was evidently 
touched by such skepticism, invited 
him to come the next morning to the 
zoological garden. 

“I met him at the appointed time 
and place,” says Mr. Richard, ‘‘and we 
went together to the monkeys’ cave, 
where he leaned on the outer railing 
and began to utter a succession of 
guttural sounds, which alphabetical 
signs are scarcely adequate to repre- 
sent—‘Kirruu, kirrikiu, kuruki, kir- 
ikin’—repeated with slight variation 
and differences of accentation. 

“In a few minutes the whole compa- 
ny of monkeys, a dozen in number, as- 
sembled and sat in rows before him 
with hands crossed in their laps or 
resting on their knees, laughing, ges- 
ticulating and answering.” 





The conversation continued for a 
full quarter of an hour, to the delight 
of the monkeys, who took a lively part 
init. Astheir interlocutor was about 


to go away they all became intense] 

excited, climbing up the balustrade 
and uttering cries of lamentation; 
when he finally departed and disap 
peared more and more from their view 

they ran up to the top of the cage, and 
climbing to the frieze made motions as 
if they were bidding him good-by It 
seems, added Mr. Richard, as though 
they wished to say: ‘‘We are sorry to 
part, and hope to meet again, and if 
you can’t come drop us a iine.” 


A NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Hie Tells How He Came to Be Possessed 
of a Snug Little Pile of Cash. 

He was waiting for the Grand Trunk 
train at Lewiston Junction— a little 
bowed man with a fringe of frosty 
whiskers under his chin. He told his 
life-story in five minutes, says the 
Lewiston Journal. Some men would 
need volumes, and even then could 
boast of but a little of the patient he- 
roism and unwinking diligence pos- 
sessed by the little old man. Just be- 
fore the war opened he bought a farm 
in Massachusetts. Up to that time he 
had been a carpenter and by frugality 
had saved $2,500. He was just old 
enough to escape the draft. The farm 
was valued at $4,000, and therefore 
when he had paid in his hoard he still 
owed $1,500. The farm was not 
stocked and he had no money. Ile ex- 
plained his situation to a business man 
and the latter lent him $500 on e per- 
sonal note. “I went into the Brighton 
market with that money,” said the old 
man, “and I spent it all. But I got 
some good stock. I paid as high as 
€80 for a cow. Then when I had my 
stock I had no horses and no farming 
tools. I bought all these on tick. 
When I got ready for business the out- 
look seemed sorter blue, and I didn’t 
know how I was coming out, but I 
went to work and kept at work. I had 
help only in haying time. All the rest 
ofthe work I did alone and was al- 
ways up before light when the days 
were short. I lived on that farm for 
thirty years. I gave it to my son a 
little while ago, and we figured it at 
$5,000, but it’s worth more’n that 
Furthermore, though I ain’t saying it 
to brag, I’ve got $13,000 invested in 
mortgages, and all drawing seven per 
cent. interest.” 


MICE RUN MACHINERY. 


Gentleman in Scotland Utilizes Their Tin; 
Power. 

A gentleman in Scotland has trained 
a couple of mice, and invented ma 
chinery for enabling them to spin 
yarn. The work is done on the tread 
mill principle. It is so constructed, 
says London Tid-Bits, that the com 
mon house mouse is enabled to make 
atonement to society for past offenses 
by twisting and reeling from 100 to 12¢ 
threads a day. To complete it the lit 
tle pedestrian has to run ten and one- 
half miles. This journey it performe 
every day with ease. An ordinary 
mouse weighs only half an ounce. A 
halfpenny worth of oatmeal at Is S¢ 
the peck serves one of these treadmil’ 
culprits for the long period of five 


weeks. In that time it makes 11¢ 
threads a day, being an average of 
8,850 threads of 55 inches, which is 


nearly nine lengths of the reel. A pen- 
ny is paid to women for every cut in 
the ordinary way. At this rate a 
mouse earns 9d every five weeks 
which is 1 farthing per day, or 7s 6d 
perannum. Take 6d off for board, and 
is for machinery, there will arise 6¢ 
clear profit from every mouse yearly 





He Found Out. 

A youth in the employment of a 
large manufacturing concern in Pitts- 
burgh left one Friday evening to stay 
over Sunday. On Monday he wanted 
to stay a little longer, and telegraphed 


to the firm: “Do you need me? Uf 
not, I shall stay.” Ne response war 
received, which so alarmed him that 
he hurried back at noon. Findine 


everything all right, he was reproach 
ing himself for his haste, when his un 
cle, one of the heads of the firm, sent 
for him. [He found the old gentleman 
holding the telegram. ‘My boy,” he 
said, sharply, ‘this telegram, I under 
stand, is from you. Itreads: ‘Do you 


need me? If not, I shall stay.’ Did 
you send it?” ‘Yes, sir,” came the an 
swer, meekly. “You did! Then let 


me tell you, sir,” thundered the uncle, 
“that I have been here forty years, 
and they don’t need me.” The tele- 
gram was laid down, and the head of 
the establishment picked up his pen. 
The nephew knew that the interview 
was over, and, just as he was closing 
the door, he heard his uncle mutter, 
scornfully: ‘Do they need me!” 


He Lost Flesh. 

Mr. Weighbigg—Doctor, your anti- 
fat remedies are doing me a great dea! 
of good. I'm losing flesh right along 
But, seems to me, your charges are 
ruinously high 

Doctor (calmly)—That's part of the 
treatment.—N. Y. Weekly. 

A Mere Subterfage. 

“Glad to see you. MayI ask you te 
subscribe toour charity concert?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“But your brother is subscriber.” 

“If I were as deaf as he is I shouldn't 
mind becoming one, too.”—Texas Sift- 
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Horse Department. 
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Don’t leave the horses standing in the 
woods or on the road without being well 
otected by blankets. A merciful man 
re known by the appearance of his ani- 
oe and the care he gives them. Find 
the largest measure of comfort by mak- 
ing them « -omfortable. mat 

The sale of Grenedier, 3 years old, by 
yessrs. Briggs of Auburn, will remove 
from the State one of the most promis- 
ing colts ever bred in our borders. He 
has repeé atedly trotted miles below his 
record, and in races proven himself pos- 
sessed of those valuable qualities so de- 
sired in a race horse. This is the class 

‘stock it pays to breed, and every one 
sold brings fresh honors to the horse in- 
Maine. This colt will be 


dustry of 
»m the stakes and races of 1894, 


missed fre 
The value of the road horse does not 
merely consist in his being a convenience 
anda comfort. There is a higher en- 
joyment to the real enthusiast driving a 
trotter to a road-wagon, in watching 
every motion and action of his horse. 
His cares and troubles are forgotten in 
the frictionless poetry of motion which 
is carrying him swiftly along, and the 
consciousness of a latent power in the 
beautiful animal before him awakens a 
thrill within him, and that thrillis poetry. 


CONDITIONAL ENTRIES. 


Hardly a trotting association in Maine 
but in advertising for races inserts this 
clause, “No conditional entries,’ and 
hardly one but violates the rule with im- 
punity. A conditional entry is the na- 
ming of a horse ina class, one or more 
inaddition to that regularly entered in, 
or in the naming of a second horse in 
any class upon the payment of a single 
fee. The whole system is misleading 
and wrong in fact and in operation, and 
the Maine State Society acted wisely in 
establishing the rule that no entry would 
be recorded without the fee, and that 
pay must be made in every place a 
horse’s name occurred. This position 
receives emphasis in the recent action of 
the Board of Appeals of the American 
Trotting Association. Hereis an extract 
from the official records: 

H. D. McKenney, Janesville, 
Wis., and b. m. Alice Director, b. m. 
Alice Phallamont and b. h. Phallamont 
Sprague vs. The Rockford Driving Club, 
Rockford, Il. Protested collection $198. 


Case 365- 


, Protest was made on the ground that 


were conditional, and ac- 
cepted assuch. Both sides were present 
in person, and evidence as to the entries 
and their acceptance presented. Ordered 
that the protest be overruled and the 
money passed to the credit of the Rock- 
ford Driving Club, Rockford, Ill. 

And here is another extract from 
same report: 

(ase 912—H. D. McKinney, Janesville, 
Wis., vs. Rockford Driving Club, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Application was made for the 
punishment of the member at Rockford 


the entries 


the 


on the ground that it accepted condit- 
ional entries in violation of Rule 10. 
The application stated that two horses 


owned and controlled by the same party 
were entered in the 2.38 trotting race, 
ind that payment was made only on the 
horse which started, This{was confirmed 
by the evidence of the judges’ book, and 
twas ordered that the application be 
granted, and the Rockford Driving Club, 
of Rockford, Ill., be fined the amount of 
the 2.38 trotting purse, $500, in accor- 
dance with the provision of Rule 10. 
Under the nominator is 
bound for the entrance fee, regardless of 
any proposed deviation from the publish- 
ed conditions. Mr. McKinney claimed a 
special privilege, and the board decided 
against him. He was compelled to pay 
justas if he had made no conditions. 
He then brought action against the club 
which had accepted his and other condi- 
tional entries, and there was nothing 
for the board to do but punish the trans- 


rule every 


gressor, The Rockford Club received 
the lightest possible sentence. It fined 
instead of suspended or expelled. 


Neither 


party got consolation from 
litigation. 


Although the nominator who 
asks for special privileges and the secre- 
‘ary who grants them are deemed, under 
the law, “parties to a fraud,” the rule is 
Violated every day during the active 
season on tracks holding certificates of 
membership in the National and the 
American Trotting associations. We 
Say this with deep regret, but it is idle 
‘0 ignore a fact which can be established 
Without much difficulty. Let us have a 
change next season. There will be less 
trouble for the societies, less trouble 
‘mong the horsemen, better races and 


full as large entries, where the rule is 
Strictly obse rved, 


A POSTIVE INJURY. 


Indiscriminate criticism always injures. 
So is it to-d iy in the horse business. 
The culmination foretold for years has 
Rot only brought its legitimate effect, 
but also along trail of illegitimate re- 
Sults. Just as soon as the evidence 
dawned upon those who had been follow- 
ing blindly the goddess of fashion, that 
se bubble of fictitious values had burst, 
- ‘ty went up from all quarters, 

orse bieeding does not pay,” and in- 
dividual ¢:; ases were cited in support of 
In the bulk of criticisms 
wise, but more were foolish, 
evils of the present condition 
‘e magnified and multiplied by the 
oo and ery raised, Every sale made at 
ee has been heralded far and 
vd -— accepted as confirming the 
aa ‘in sentiments and outlook, 
8 ie t the individual animal sold was 
a ae meat ora tin peddler’s 
ts “ia _ catering to whims and fancies 
elect. ng in principle and pernicious in 
vor The horse industry has been of 

ase value to the State of Maine, is 





the statement, 
some were 
and the 
Wwe 


a importance and is to be of 
shy So much can be claimed with 


and defended with reason. In 
“es ms “yp for extreme speed, loss has re- 
— and in the following of fashion 
© has been no stability or uniformity; 
Out of this hap-hazard practise good 
rere There isa debt due the en- 
tic specialists who at enormous 
a brought in the best blood of the 
‘ry, and set it down at our doors to 


Jet, 


improve the native stock. Not all of 
this has proved what was expected, but 
the purpose of the breeders should be 
recognized and full credit given. It is 
not their fault that the farmers lost their 
heads and rushed in, pell-mell, thinking 
only of the onechance in ten thousand 
of getting a prize. Because these men 
have spent money, time and energies so 
freely, we have all over the State a class 
of brood mares matured and maturing 
which will materially add to the worth | 
of the colts tobe bred. Individuals have | no coach atall. Will the French coach 
lost here as elsewhere, because of the} horses do this? If so, then why not en- 
speculative mania. Mark the line clear | courage the farmers to form syndicates 
and distinct between this and the legiti- | and purchase the best of this class that 
mate features of the business, because | can be secured? If they will not improve 
of the failures, the horses all belong to | the character of our horse stock, then let 
the former, Maine was never in such | us scoff at and discourage the enterprise. 
conditjon to realize in the horse business | Which shall it be? FARMER. 


asat the present. Strike outall fictitious | 4, = == = 
Paultry Department. 


values, all luxurious service fees, for 


these belong not to the industry as a 
business. Weed out the useless from the FOWLS ‘FOR PROFIT IND WINTER. 
As a rule, a visit to the poultry house 


useful, no matter what the breeding; 
drop all thought of breeding trotters, | on a bleak day, in the winter, shows a 


evil. The vast majority of the horses in 
Maine, to-day, are not the kind that 
buyers want at any price; it is useless 
to suppose that because we have failed 
to raise trotting bred stock at a profit, 
that there are to be no more horses 
| raised in Maine. 

If there is any breed of horses that, 
when crossed with our native mares, will 
improve the quality of our colts, then let 
us have stallions of that breed, whether it 
be draft, French coach, English coach or 











and the horse business for coming years| yery uncomfortable condition of the 
promises sure returns. These things all | fow)s, They are drawn up, feathers 


attach to the specialist, and he isthe man 
to take them into account. 


fluffed up, they wander lazily about, and 
seem to have nothing to do but eat and 
With the brood mares and fillies pos-|try to kill time until night comes on. 
sessing a larger per cent. of warm) This does not apply to farms where 
blood, there is needed only that a wise | fowls receive but little care, but it is a 
discrimination be made in the sires used fact that such conditions exist mostly 
in 1894, for the next crop of colts to be! where fowls are well fed. Now what is 
far superior to the present. |the cause of this, and how is it that, 
It is necessary that we get away from with all the food they will eat, and the 
the race track standard, leave that en- | poultry house close and snug, the hens 
tirely to the race horse breeder, and set-| are not thrifty, and lay but few eggs? 
tle down to a business standard. This| 4 moment's thought will show that 
calls for blood inheritance, but only a8| there is some error in the management. 
an adjunct to individual worth. Let no} 7; jg not in the quality of food given, but 
man hesitate about the course to pur-/jn the system of feeding. To be pro- 
sue. There is only one in this business, | gucers of eggs, the hens should be in 
and that is the breeding of the high} tj. same condition in winter as in sum- 
class, good sized, stylish, courageous| er What is this condition? Why, 
road horse. To breed these the sires} simply in a state of busy activity. The 
must be representatives of the type) first fault is that while the poultry 
themselves. No low down, slab-sided, | }ouses may be built so as to not have a 
long-backed, booted trotters will give | crack, yet it is not cheerful. It may be 
up headed roadsters with that round| gamp, dark, and uninviting. Fowls pre- 
knee action so essential. _Instead of! fer the open air to a dark, cheerless 
reckless criticisms, which injure, let the house, and will endure exposure outside 
press of the State aid, as it may materi-|+ather than be crowded in a dark place. 
ally, by fixing firmly in mind the ideals | 5, the next fault may be mentioned that 
of the present buyers who are all the|ine fowls are not made to feed them- 
while searching New Engiand as with a) .cives but are regularly stuffed, thereby 
fine-toothed comb, and finding only here | },,ino induced to remain idle, and con- 
and there what will as. sequently more susceptible to cold and 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? disease. 
Editor Farmer: We noticed in your|,. The poultry house should be made 
a rena Ae light with whitewash, and the floor 
paper not long since an editorial relating covered six taches deep with out straw 
to the French Coach horses owned by J. . 


..|orleaves. Ifitis not light enough on 
S. Sanborn of Boston, and kept at his : 8 & 
‘ - account of small windows, knock off the 
farm at Poland, some six miles from 


Lewiston, for breeding purposes. Hav boards from the south side and make a 
’ ¥ wy; | eho j i B 
ing seen some of this stock at the Maine — a he gt “aggre 
roosts, 4s : ; 
State Fair, and also having had an op- saasenk ane seed in the litter, and 
portunity to carefully inspect the stock ‘¢ ‘ton hea cunts aida aa weit 
at this establishment, we were deeply in- reat tgeni bo alg ~ —_ 
connsted te enue aettdie hold all food until they determine to 
We have seen many articles in the va- “work or starve. A hen is often a 


, . , creature of education. She will run 
rious agricultural papers during the past : 

after you for food every time she sees 
few years on the value of the Morgans . 


—long descriptions of their superior road | ¥°% because yen have wer epagnt See 
qualities, their style, courage and power | °° to do, but when she finds she must 
of endurance, until we had almost sup- work, she will soon learn that without 
posed them to be the ideal carriage | "rt she must go hungry. In other 
horses of the world; but just now from words, teach your hens depend on 
one of the best Morgan districts of Ver- themselves instead of looking to you. 
mont—the home of the Morgan family of | ¥°" ™4y give them a full meal of the 














. | bes d yo ave jus fo ig 
horses—comes the report that a syndi- | “a at food ce u have ~ befc - — 
é ‘ rive a very a 
cate of horse breeders of that section |2™' S!ve only a very ny ae _~ mt v4 
, . morning, to consist of ¢ yer 
have purchased an imported French |™0°'™ 8, to consist of cut clover anc 


bran, but scatter grain in the leaves for 
them to work in and help themselves. 

Scratching keeps the blood in circula- 
tion, and increases the heat of the body, 
not only protecting against cold, but it 
also assists in warding off disease, pro- 
moting digestion, and allowing of a more 
profitable condition, and induces laying 
|as well as giving the hens an appetite 
for any kind of food that you may wish 
to give them.—Poultry Keeper. 


Coach stallion for the purpose of im- 





proving the Morgans by increasing their 
size. 

From what we read concerning | 
the French Coach horses and from the} 
inspection of such of these horses as we 


have 


have had an opportunity to examine, we 
drew the conclusion that this breed com- 
bined size, style, courage, endurance, 
good action and desirable road qualities 
in a remarkable degree—a class of horses 
for which there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand without an adequate sup- 
ply, and no source of supply near at 
hand, or yet in sight; a class of horses 
that our farmers could raise with profit. 
But what a shock our enthusiasm was 
destined to receive. We have just 
learned that they are a breed of ‘‘draft’’ 
horses, and that the latest bunco game 
practised upon the farmers of Maine is 
to cart around these French Coach 
horses and to sell them to a syndicate of 
farmers for the purpose of breeding 
draft horses; draft stock. Well, perhaps 
so, but it needs some argument to con- 
vince us that our Maine farmers are the 
victims of the bunco steerer to any great 
extent. 

When the buyers refuse’ to take our 
surplus of horses with heavy heads, 
large ears, dull eyes, long backs, high 
coupling and low action, that are bred 
for and driven to speed, but are practical- 
ly valueless at road or walking gaits, at 
any price, may we not well stop and con- 
sider the character of the horses recently 
purchased in this State by Geo. W. 
Bishop the prices paid for the same, 
and the advice of that venerable 
horse buger who said, “There are 
too many high bred horses in Maine at 
the present time. The breeding to trot- 
ting horses seems to bring a class of 
smaller animals, and unless they show 
the required development of speed, 
which is seldom the case, are almost 
worthless in New York as gentlemen's 
driving horses. Putsome size, good knee 
action into ’em,and I can sell ’em like 
lashing strings in New York at any time. 
By knee action Ido not mean a horse 
that raises hoofs high from the ground 
and replaces them in the same place, or 
nearly so, but a horse that forges ahead 
when he steps high; that is the kind of 
horses that are always in demand, 
whether the general market is dull or 
brisk.” 

Do the French coach horses meet the 
demands of the city buyer with a long 
purse, or do they not? And will the 
stallions of this breed when crossed with 
our native mares produce, with any de- 
gree of uniformity, a class of horses that 
will meet the requirements of these buy- 
ers? If they do why not throw away our 





POULTRY RAISING FROM A FANCIER’S 
STANDPOINT. 


Twenty-five years ago we made the 
acquaintance of Mr. I. K. Felch, the noted 
poultry breeder of Mass., and for years a 
most enjoyable correspondence was 
maintained. To-day his writings bristle 
with the old time fire, and no man has a 
better grasp of the work of the specialist, 
to-day, than he. Last week, before the 
Rhode Island Poultry Association, Mr. 
Felch delivered the] fellowing address, 
indicating the relation existing between 
the fancier and market producer. It is 
worthy a careful reading: 

The fancier is but the younger brother 
of the market poultry raiser. For over 
230 years did our farmers monopolize, in 
a small way, this industry before the 
fancier appeared upon the stage to quick- 
en an interest and awaken the farmer to 
a sense of its importance as a farm indus- 
try. Ican safely say that it is within 
my remembrance that poultry culture 
has been considered a factor in our 
nation’s wealth, which has been stimu- 
lated and brought about by this young- 
er brother we call the fancier. 

Early in the 40’s our ships from China, 
as they returned to port, sold their resi- 
due of fowls, taken abroad in foreign 
ports for the ship’s use. Their immense 
size as compared to our native stock at- 
tracted the attention of the farmer and 
merchant, and created an interest suffi- 
cient to import the better specimens. 
This was the Shanghai craze, well known 
to you all—merchants, mechanics farm- 
ers alike went wild over them. These 
males introduced to our farm flocks, in 
a single season, raised materially the 
average size of the carcasses marketed, 
and we heard the facetious remarks of 
buying a side and quarter of poultry. 
The immense calls for those fowls 
brought into existence the special breeds 
of the then called full-blooded fowls. 

Color began'to be a consideration as 
well as weight. The White, Buff, Marsh 
fowls, Grouse and Black Red Shanghai 
became the idols. Then came the White 
and Domingue Dorkings; later the Sil- 
ver Gray and large colored families of the 
same, the Spanish, out of which the 
White-faced Black Spanish were pro- 
duced and the Red Caps Gray Chite- 
prejudice and raise what the market de-| gongs. In 1847 there mysteriously 
mands—horses, and not pedigrees? | dropped into New York harbor the Light 
If any party is carting around ‘‘mon- Brahma, and about that time came to us 
grels” from the Western prairies, as has in an improved condition, permanent in 
been asserted, and making dupes of our color, the Shanghai under a new name 
farmers by palming off these horses as of Cochins. The poultry exhibition 
French coach horses, then let our agri-| | Sprang into being, when the fancier won 
cultural papers and societies detect and’ his spurs. 








expose the fraud, thus exterminatingthe| It was a small beginning, but this reg- 





ulator, the fancier in poultry culture, 
was felt from the start. His influence 
has reached “the largest circulation,” 
his operations have reached a magnitude 
incredible as an agricultural industry 
second to none of all its branches in this 
the largest agricultural. nation on the 
globe. With a nation of 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, its 14,000,000 of families consuming 
but two dozen eggs each week, with but 
$20 worth of poultry a year, brings the 
consumption by them alone to $650,000,- 
000. The statisticians give us a hotel 
and restaurant consumption of $125,000,- 
000, or double that of 1870. Manufac- 
tures consume $100,000,000, and we have 
not entered the realm of fine stock, with 
its increased price over the practical 
value. 

Is it at all surprising that poultry 
culture is now respected asa business, 
and invites the investments of the rich, 
while it converts the labor of the poor 
into cash, and has brought to the front 
a large food supply, with its influence 
upon the market so great that to annihi- 
late it would be to make it impossible 
for the poor and the middle classes to 
afford meat food more than once a week? 
It must be considered a grand factor of 
the nation’s wealth and food supply. 

While the fancier has been a motive 
power in bringing this industry promi- 
nently before the country, we cannot for- 
get that he was begotten of the market 
poultry raiser, that the fancier begot the 
exhibitions, and that this influence regu- 
lates and controls this gigantic industry. 
The market poultry raiser is to-day nec- 
essary to the well-being of the fancier, 
for without him and his demand the 
fancier would see only a season’s gratifi- 
cation, and his interest in poultry raising 
drop intoa fad, lose its stability and 
permanence as a calling. 

From 1858 to 1875 we see this young- 
ster stuffed with pride. He was full of 
arrogance, selfishness and conceit, (and I 
am sorry to say,) has not forgotten it all 
yet. There was a feeling that to be 
known asa market poultry raiser was 
out of character for the fancier, and that 
such as tried to combine the two inter- 
ests made fewer sales to what was known 
as the fancy trade, and to have other 
than thoroughbred breeds on one’s prem- 
ises was a menace to purity in the own- 
er’s flocks. For all that, did we not see 
from three to twenty breeds and sub- 
varieties, with only a lath fence between 
the pens? Yetso conceited were they 
that they thought as long as there were 
no mongrels on their farms there could 
possibly be no contamination to their 
flocks. Now times have changed, and 
our fanciers have improved their meth- 
ods. § 

The thorough breeds have increased 
and improved in the same ratio with 
our population, a higher standard of 
merit being the demand for exhibition 
purposes, while the demand for home 
consumption as a food supply has 
doubled, and the capital invested oc- 
tupled since the 40’s. The marketmen’s 
demand to meet this increased consump- 
tion has taken the necessary increased 
cullings from the fancier’s product. 

What was once 10 per cent. of the fan- 
cier’s product to find a place with the 
market poultry raiser now reaches 50 to 
55 per cent. and the interchange in trade 
has bought these two factors in poultry 
culture into close and friendly relations, 
and even forced some of our most fas- 
tidious fanciers to become in a large 
measure, market poultry raisers. 

To-day the buyer, who was in 
afraid to purchase of sucha fancier, 
to him with confidence, for he knows 
the poorer half of such a fancier’s flock 
has been sacrificed to kitchen use, and 
what he may get from him will not only 
be pure in blood, but a seleetion from 
the better half of his flock. Thus do 
we see the fancier fast becoming a poul- 
terer, a case of reversion of which all 
can approve, and the market poultry 
raiser fast becoming a partner, so as to 
speak of the fancier. 

Practical worth must go hand in ‘hand 
with beautiful plumage to reach the full 
requirements of poultry culture. This ex- 
treme demand for merit in both branches 
of the business forces the fancier to raise 
larger numbers in order to be able to fur- 
nish the exhibition specimens, which 
necessitates the keeping over of large 
numbers as breeders, and a new shoe 
comes in to pinch and cause the fancier 
to consider to what he is tending. 

The show season lasts but a sixth part 
otf the year. The show specimens 
number but 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
fancier’s product. Therefore, the bal- 
ance of the year, it becomes of vast im- 
portance that numbers not having been 
sold for show specimens shall become 
head winners as egg producers, not only 
for his own interest, but that of the mar- 
ket raiser, for both see that large egg 
production means a greater profit. The 
raiser wants only the practical breeds 
which combine meat and egg product, 
or egg production in excess sufficient to 
sacrifice the males at a small profit. 


1850 
goes 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Hicks: “Whatdo you understand is 
meant by writing for posterity?” Wicks 
—-‘‘Sending to magazines articles which 
seldom appear during the life of the 
writer.” 

Rheumatism originates in the morbid 
condition of the blood. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures rheumatism. Get only 
Hood’s 

An exchange contains an article en- 
titled: ‘“‘Why do people have poor 
teeth?” It is probably because they can- 
not afford to buy good ones. 

“Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer” by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This wonderful medicine se in- 
vigorates the system and enriches the 
blood that cold weather becomes positive- 
ly enjoyable. Arctic explorers would 
do well to make a note of thie. 

“‘No matter how hard the times may 
be, the shoemaker always manages to 
keep body and sole together.” 
No wonder, they are always pegging 
away to the last. 
“I have had a troublesome Cough for 
more than five years, and have had the 
advice of three of the most skilled physi- 
cians; but I found nothing to relieve and 
cure me till I used Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. 

Mrs. GrorGe A. RoBBrns, 

Riverside, Me.” 

All disorders caused by a bilious state 
of the system can be cured b 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. No pain, 
ping or discomfort attending their use. 








Frits cies Bill. 


B-L 


Tobacco 
satisfies every time. 


Its flavor suits, 





believe it! 
When dealers tell you, as if 
Hi; they that if 
| some preparation of a 
meat and bone for poultry is 
“just as good as Bowker’s 
!} Animal Meal,’’ don’t be 
| lieve them; 
| itively nothing else like it,— 


sometimes will, 


other 


for there is pos- | 


ii) a peculiar process in manu 
facture giving it a certain 
fy V ital superiority peculiar to | 
ii 

iw) itself alone. 
It makes hens lay; 
It makes chickens grow. 
Trial bag, $1.00. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 
Send for our little book, “The 
Egg,” free. 


ge.” Bowker (37iihan se, Boston J 





cou BALSAN 


a. HAY FEVER. 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSU MPTION 


| Regul ar Sizes 35 F& 75 





W. H. PARKER, M. D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
TON, Mass., chief consulting physician of the 
pats ome | MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
awarded GOLD MEDAL by the NaTionaL 
lavenal AssocraTion for the PRIZE ESSAY on 
Pebtittg, ant rp Atrophy, Nervous and Ph: 


iseases and Weakness of Man, 


the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES Consultation in person or oy letter. 
Prospectus, with testimonials, FREE. 
THE SCIENCE ye, I 
SE Y PRESERVATION THE ZE AY, 
300 125 invaluable prescriptions, fult gilt, only 
$1.00 7 mail, doubie sea! Ra. secure from observation. 
er’s works are best on the subjects 
quaker blished, and have an enormous sale 
throughout 
now and learn to be S 


is country and En them 
RONG, V IGOROUS and 
MANLY. Yea Tuyse re. —Medical 








IMPROVED 


warocueh 


Sent 







that it is positively adiineaet lating 

and wil! hatch fally ‘SO per Per cent. 

of fertile eggs, or it can be returned 

and money refunded. Reason- 
able in price. Self-Regulating 

BROODERS, Send 4 cents for catalogue. 

H. M. SHEER & BRO., Quincy, Il. 


=== VICTOR = 


INCUBATOR 









logue Circulars free. 
4centss GEO. ERTEL & & ‘CO., Quincy, mu. 




























NC LANTER 


Plants 
Corn, 


Beans, Per D 
Ensilage, andin oud 
Distributes Operation. 


Absolutely 


Fertilizer. 
Guaranteed. 














Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than 
eight men can hand. Preserves 
= eyes. Pays itself in one day. 

No fingers cut. Seed ends taken off. 


A Great Tool for Cutting up Roots for Stock. 


Simple in construction. Thousands 
in use. Fully warranted. Price and 
tter complete, Merit sells it, Send for free Illus. Catalogue, ®*° Katves 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson. Mich.. U. S. A, 

CEO. TYLER & CO., Eastern Agents, 
43 & 45 So. Market St., 13t6 









Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| = 
| Messenger’s Notice. 
| 
| 
| 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, sure tSrnccom 
Dec. 27 dD. 1893 

SrAie OF MAINE—KENNEBEC, ss: This 

is to give notice that on the twenty-sixth da 

| Arrangement of hee in , Effect Dec. 11. 1893. | of December, A. D. 1893, a Warrant in Insol- 
vency was issued out of the Court of Insol- 
FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. vency for said County of Kennebec, against 
|M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick avd ce estate of H. CHERNOWSKY of Augus- 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and adjudged to be an Insolvent Debtor, on 
ee , eave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 “e ‘tition of his creditors, which petition was 
P.M. .M.. (night); leave Bath 7.15, filed on_ the fifteenth day of Decem- 
10.55 ase 1.20 P. M. and 12.00 Midnight; | ber, A, D., 1893, to which date inter 
leave Lewiston, (uppe r) 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- | est on claims is to be compute “1; That the pay- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., 1.2 | ment of any debts to or by said Del itor, and the 












5 and t11. 30 P. M.; 
20 P. M.., transfer and delivery of any property by him 
|are forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
| Creditors of said Debtor, to prove their a7 
fand choose one or more assignees of 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court Room, in 
Augusta, _on the eighth day of Jan- 
uary, A. D. 1894, at two o'clock in the 
ny Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. »| afternoon. 

; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., and 7 10] Given under my hand the date first above 

written, H. MorRsE, 


leave Gardiner 9.15 A. M., 
M., leave Augusta, 9.33 A. M 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan 8 
: leave Waterville 2. 
7 ‘15 (mixed) 10.20 A.M.. 
FOR ST. JOHN and 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. 





14.30 eN 
AROOSTOOK co: 

and t7.30 P. M.: 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. 


Ferry 


A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 M 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P.M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 

re mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, North An 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft anc Bue ksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, of VASsALBORO, in said county, deceased, hav- 
connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, | ing presented his second account as Executor 
Bath, and by waiting at ye ang points, for | of said will for allowance: 
Skowhegan, excepting Monday mornings,| .ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


and for Belfast, Dexter and Bucksport, ex tore hy eks ) es cessively prior to phe sgoone 
epting Sunday mornings. onday of January next, in the aine 
“= ” " S Farmer, a newspaper printe sd in Augusta, that 


Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 


nsolvency for said County of Kennebec. 
2t8 


4 ENNEBEC ( c OUNTY...Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
| December, 1893. 
Howarp H. SNELL, Executor of the last will 
and testament of CYNTHIA DuNLAP, late 


FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY é 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. &M., Sat- | all persons intereste “li may attend at a Court 
urds ay night at 8.30 P. leave Houlton | Of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, and 

A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen | Show cause, if any, why the same should not 
f.: leave Vanceboro’ 12.15 A.M. and | be allowed. G, T. STEVENS, Judge. 
: leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 





2.3 MN 

M., 2.45 P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 
2.00 and 4.50 P.M.; leave Buck <sport 5.45 
A.M. 1.30 P. M.; leave Bangor +7.20 A. M., 
2.45, t8.00 P. M.; le pre Dover and Foxcroft 


vee paxtes) f 105 A ry bn P.M. leave Bel , | estate of J. W ARREN STARKEY, late of Vas- 
" ~« > |} salboro, in said county, deceasec 1aving 
Skowhexan 8.35 A. as 00 Mt. presented his first account of administration 
hanes » 9.25 A vi oon 4 | of said estate for allowance 

Augusta, 6.30, 110.10 oa. 
P.M., leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 


10.10 A.M. | 17 ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Court of Pro- 


bate held at Augusta, on the sex ond Mon- 
| oN of December, 1893. 
HOMAS H. STARKEY, Administrator on the 


meta 


2 2.35 5PM. 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
thre + weeks ss ely, prior to the spree 
cca 4 onday of January next, in the Maine 
112 Midnig * Sundays at 10.5 = 4M 4.30 + pm r, a newspape r printed in Apoaste,, that 

\y ’| all persons interested may attend at a Court 
+12 > ‘ 

12 "y3 Gight) i. ad peamenanen, 2. 4 4x. of By obate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 

"4.30 PM. le ay I A. Newer) 6.1 50, show cause, if any, why, the same should not 
10.40°A. M.. ti1.30 P_ 2 44 | be allowed. STEVENS, Judge. 

The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun Attest: Howanp OWEN, Register. _7° 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban ” ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Court of nw, 

or ahd St. John, connecting for and from bate held at Augusta, on the second 
a — and Bath, but not for Rockland | Yonday of December, 1893. 

undays A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 

The morning trainfrom Augusta, and fore-| the last will and ieee 0 Wawam P. 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, Con-| MercHant, late of Belgrade, in said county, 
nest Ses oo” praies tap between a | deceased. hav ing been peeseqnee eet peokate: 

amd Ga © , . RDERED, 1at notice thereo ” given 
Between ~~ yt ick 3 apd le r en, “t yt thre _— ks 0 cessively prior to iy neo ond 
lent hours, for time cf Which, as we 8 onday of January next, in the aine 
of trains at 7 not me sntioned ahere, —~T} F armer, a hewspaper printed in Augusta, that 
ps AG yt Pe Ri ye 
B 4 N J J ‘ourt, then to be held at Augusta, and show 

be cheerfully furnished on application to the | | cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
General Passenger Agent | not be proved approved and allowed, as the 

tDaily. | last will and testament of the said deceased 


PAYSON TUCKER, | STEVENS, Judge, 


G 
F. E. Bootusy,, Vice Pres. & Gen’l M’g’r Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 7 
Gen’l rae & Ticket Ag’t uneesieenens 
Dec. 2, 1 ” ENNEBEC COUNTY In Probate Court 
at Auguata, on the second Monday of 


Dece mber, 189 
FREDERICK HAMLEN, 
HAMLEN of Augusta, in said county, in 
sane, having presented his first account of 
Guardianship of said ward for allowance 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per 
sons interested may attend at a Probate Court 
then to be held at Augusta, and show cause, 
if any, why the same should not be allowed 
} G. T. STEVENS, Judge, 
| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 


| Ks BEC COUNTY In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 

fo mober. S98 

FrepERICK HAMLEN, Admistrator on the 
estate of Lewis B. HAMLEN, late of Augusta, 
in said county, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of said es- 
tate for allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper “printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, . 

Attest: Howarp Ow EN Register 


| ory COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the ‘second Monday of 
December, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporti 
the last will and testament of Emiry STorer 
THACHER, late of Santa Barbara, Cal., leaving 
her entire property in Kennebec county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
{ORDERED, That popes Gheseet be given 
the last will and testament | three weeks successively, prior to the secon 
MARDEN, late of Vassalboro, in said county, | Monday of January pext, | in the Maine 
deceased, having been presented for probate: | | Epemnes, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given | pi) persons interested may attend at a Court of 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth | vate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
Monday of January next, in the saith | show gouse, © any, why the said instrument 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that | Should not proved, approved pat allowed, 
all persons interested may, attend at a Pre. | 1), last will anc a le - t a 
hate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an y g 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument | _ Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. al 
should not be proved, approved and allowed | K® Z<NNEBEC COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court 
as the last will and testqgpent of the said de- at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
ceased. G. T. StTeEvENs, Judge. December, 1893. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. oF WILLIAM WILLIAMS, widower of SOPHRONIA 


D. | KEM TEBECCOUNTY. In Probate Court. M. WriiiaMs, late of Gardiner, in said 
L 


Guardian of SARAH 


> 


| JERSEYS 


| 





FOR SALE. 


Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by_my ‘Tennessee 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. 





oF. COBS ,S, 


2tf South Vassalboro. 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 

of December, 1893. | 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, pus rting to be | 
SAMUEL L. | 








county, dece ~ased, having presented his ap- 
1 wan Auguete, on the fourth Monday plication for allowance out of the personal 
cemoer, 4595 


- . Ja ‘ € 
_ InDA F. DEARBORN, Guardian of ANTEs | .- yy thereof be given 

, CLARENCE A. and Grack M. DEARBORN | three weeks successively, in the Maine Farm 
of “Vassalboro, in said county, minors, having er, printed in Augusta, in’ said county, that all 
presented her first account of Guardianship | persons interested may attend at a Probate 
of said wards for allowance: | Rourt to be held at Augusta, on the second 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given | Monday of January next, and show cause, if 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
Monday of January next, in the Maine | tion should not be granted. 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, G. T. 
that all persons interested may attend ata Attest: 
Probate Court, then to be held at A sta, and = 
show cause, if any, why the same s 10uld not Note E 
be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge L 

Attest: How ARD OWEN, Register. 9° 

ENNEBEC COUNTY In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
December, 1893. 

On petition for the appointment of H. A. N. 
Dutton, Administrator on the estate of EL1as 
TYLER, late of Windsor, deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth | 


STEVENS, Judge. 
Howarp OWEN, Register. 


IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed Ex 
the last will and testament of 
Isaac F. THompson, late of Augusta, in the 
county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
has undertaken thet trust by giving bond as 
the law directs: persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands ceidend the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to mane immediate payment to 
NGELINE J. Seay. 


| ecutrix of 





Monday of January next, in the Maine! pee. 11, 1893. 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that | — 
| ersons interested may attend at a Court | \TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


robate then to be holden at Augusta, and | 1\ subscriber has been duly appointed Exee- 
» $a cause, if any. why L—] prayer of said pe-| utrix of the last will and testament of 
tition should not ne Sranted. JoserH LeBaLuistTer, late of Windsor, in 


G. | the county. of Kennebec, deceased, testate. 
_ Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 9" 


and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the | es the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
subscriber has been duly appointed | 


_ ing — +z the — of - 

eceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
ees ee ee Oe ee =, of | settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and | 


STEVENS, Judge. 


in | are requested to make immediate payment to 
CHRISTIANIA P. LSD ALLOES. 





has undertaken that trust by giving bond as Dec. 11, 1893 
the law directs: All persons, cota, 
having demands against the estate of said a | NOTICES. Is “HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
, are desi to exhibit the same for has been duly appoin 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate | Executor of "the last will and testament of 
are requ to make Prmodinte payment to | Mary F. Cummines, late of Manchegter, in 
AZA 8. Sarcuyie. the County of Kennebec, deceased, tate, 
Dec. 26, 1893. jand has undertaken that trust by giving 
ion“Sta rrr | x anand sinst the estate of 
ore, havi e i ne es oO! 
tay-On” F wa id'd ; ~- d desired to exhibit t the same 
Daria Sta y: a tailor-made or sett coment; on indebted to estate 
Zour dealer for th RLINGTON—” | are requested to e immediate payment to 
od eatehaguo—suns ales a Nov. 27, 1893. 7* Wittiam STONE. — 
BURLINGTON BL TON BLANKET C C0. Burtington Wis. OTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
bscriber has been duly appo' ointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of ELIA 


INCUBATORS! 


In- Doce and Out-Door Brooders. , intestate, and has undertaken 





t lie trust by ving See as the bd 
atal rsons, t “TO! av 
Send for 10 tor dont y Pa. the of said ¢ d , are red to = 
hibit the same for lement ; all indebt- 
zB. Ww. Whitehouse, ed to said estate are requested i 
at Law, Broker and Dealer in Real 


iate payment to 
Dec. . 








4 170 Water St., Augusta, Me. 11, 1893 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 4, 1894. 





Cures Others 


Will cure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood; but, while this ass +rtion is true o: 
AYEB’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied tc 
other preparations, which unprinciplec 
dealers will recommend, and try to im 
pose upon you, as “just as good a: 
Ayer’s.” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla anc 
Ayer’s only, if you weed a blood-purifier 
and would be benefited permanently 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years. 
nas enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
2qualed by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
roditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the sy~t« im, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 


“TI cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afflicte:’ 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the smal] of my back. In addition tc 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. 1 advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.”—H. L. Jarmana, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will Cure You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase 

CARTERS 
ITTLE 

IVER 

a PILLS. 


Bick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

, Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
re kable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter’s LitrLe Liver Pris 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they also correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
here, an Gon who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so r ! ways that 
they will not be willing to do without them. 
But after all sick head 


AC 


fs the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carter's Lirrie Liver Pits are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 
| = all who use them. In vials at 25 cents; 

for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


Goal Fil, Stnall Dose, Small Price, 


Ls Saisie Re ONE OP TER AN 























WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonfu! of 


GOMBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


wil! produce more actual results than a whole botule 
ot any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 
it is therefore the cheapest (as well as safest and 
best) external applicant known for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Notice of Foreclosure. 


Whereas, Rufus P. Lowden of China, in the 
county of Kennebec and State of Maine, by 
his mortgage deed dated the 9th day of June, 

D, 1888, and recorded in the Kennebec 
Registry of Deeds, book 369, page 614, con- 
veyed to me, the undersigned, a certain parcel 
of real estate situated in said China, in said 
county of Kennebec, and bounded as follows; 
Being a part of lot numbered fifty-eight (58) 
and bounded as follows: On the east by a 
town road running and crossing said lot, on 
the north by land formerly owned by William 
Studley and Sullivan Erskine, on the west 
by the west end of said lot, on the south by 
land formerly occupied by Belotes Chadwic 
and Joseph Stuart, containing fifty acres 
more or less; and whereas the condition of 
said mortgage has been broken, now, there- 
fore, by reason of the breach of the condition 
thereof, I claim a foreclosure of said mort- 
gage. Metvin 8. Hotway. 
Augusta, Me., Dec. 29, 1893. 3t9 


GOOD GOODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta, ° Maine. 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 








Assets, Nov. 1, 189%, $5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TrusTEEs—Wnm. S. Badger, Artemas Libbey, 
J. H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titcomb 
mosite received and placed on interest the 
~~ 4 - every nae. : > 
rest paid or credi in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and rs ere strictl opt ienty. 

) privieges aifo ecuto! 
Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, married 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


QPECTACLES & EVE GLASSES. 


The Largest and Best oto 
o*> Selected Stock in Augusta. 
No Charge for Accurate Fitting. 


What more acceptable to “the old folks at 
home” for a Xmas gift than a nice pair of 
glasses that you can buy for less than half 
the prices charged by traveling oculists and 
eye doctors, a} PARTRIDGE’S Old Reliable 
Drug Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 


Thanksgiving —= 
—— SPICES 


The Fuller Drug Store, Augusta, Me, 




















Stems of General Jetws. 


The insurrection in Brazil seems to be 
fast crumbling to pieces. 

Thomas C., Platt has been appointed 
receiver of the New York & New Eng- 
land Railroad. 

Trainps armed with sticks and stones 
held up and robbed people in broad day- 
light in Ottumwa, Iowa, Wednesday. 

Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, President of 
the bedaee: & Wilson Manufacturing 
Company, Gied in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Sunday. 

It is said that, other means failing, 
the @overnor of Florida will declare 
martial law in Duval county, in order to 
stop the Corbett-Mitchell fight. 

The Franklin fund now amounting to 
$322,490, will be transferred to the city 
of Boston to be devoted to the maintain- 
ance of trade schools. : 

The will of Mrs. Harriet Hayden of 
Boston, an ex-slave, leaves her property, 
valued at $5000 to Harvard College for a 
scholarship for colored students. 

The grand jury at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has indicted John McKane, chief of 
police at Gravesend, for election irregul- 
arities. He gave bailin the amount of 
$30,000. 

Ex-Judge Granville P. Hawes died at 
bis home in New York city, Friday. He 
was a native of Maine, graduated at Bow- 
doin College, and won distinction at the 
New York bar. 

Mrs. Gladstone while traveling to 
Hawarden on Thursday last, from Lon- 
don, was seized with a severechill. She 
is now greatly improved, however, and 
is making favorable progress towards 
recovery. 

Whalemen of the village killed a large 
male right whale off the Watermill, N. 
¥., Wednesday. The estimated value of 
the whale is $2000. One boat was badly 
injured by a fierce blow from the whale’s 
fluke. The crew reached shore in safety. 
The carcass of the whale is 75 feet in 
length. 

The London Central News has this 
dispatch from Madeira: “A thousand 
deaths from cholera have occurred at 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, 
since the beginning of the outbreak. At 
present the epidemic is subsiding rapid- 
ly. The officials have divided the island 
into quarantine districts, and have 
vigorously enforced sanitary measures. 
Trade has been paralyzed, and ships 
have avoided touching at the island.” 

John C. Sibney, a lawyer from Boston, 
aged sixty-nine, fell into the hands of 
two highwaymen at 6.20 Friday morn- 
ing, while walking along Park avenue, 
and but for the timely assistance of 
Robert McClelland, who was on his way 
to work, Lawyer Sibney would have 
fared much worse. But as it was he 
received a blow in the face, and was 
robbed of about $23 by one of the thieves 
who escaped. The second robber was 
captured. 








Fire, a little past midnight, Monday, 
in Boston, destroyed the Globe Theatre. 
The surrounding property was saved by 
hard work. The fire originated in the 
cloak room of the theatre, and spread 
with frightful rapidity. John Stetson 
was the owner and manager of the play 
house. The MHanlons were playing 
“Superba” at the place, and lose in 
properties $20,000. Loss on the build- 
ing some $250,000. No insurance. 


Alonzo Allen of Yorktown, Ind., was 
arrested, Saturday, as the result of a 
practical joke played on John Rudy of 
that place a week ago. Allen Rudy and 
several companions went to Cammack 
station to spend the evening. The 
crowd foresaw great sport in having 
some one personate the sheriff, and 
read an alleged warrant to Rudy, charg- 
ing him with horse stealing. The joke 
went too far, and Rudy was frightened 
into insensibility. He ran several miles 
to his home in escaping from the sup- 
posed officers. He has since been crazy. 
All the persons are well connected, and 
the affair has caused a _ sensation. 
Physicians claim the young man cannot 
recover. 


Adele Egge of Grand Island, Neb., deid 
from the effects of strychnine poisoning, 
Thursday morning, and it appears that 
the girl meditated poisoning the whole 
family. While mixing the batter pre- 
paratory to making cakes, Adele emptied 
the contents of a phial into it. The first 
batch of cakes were done, and the fami- 
ly, of mother, sister and brother, sat 
down to partake of the morning meal. 
Adele’s sister Maggie spoke of a bitter 
taste in the cakes. Adele, apparently 
realizing what she had done, rose and 
ran from the house. This aroused sus 
picion, and the rest did not eat the cakes 
and a physician was summoned. Short- 
ly after the doctor arrived, Adele died 
in awful agnoy. Powerful emetics were 
administered to Maggie, and it is thought 
that she will recover. 


The home of George W. Reed, man- 
ager of the Long Bell Lumber Company 
at Independence, Kag., was broken into 
Monday by Mr. Reed’s son-in-law and 
the neighbors, as no one had been seen 
stirring about the house since Saturday 
evening. The dead body of Reed was 
found sitting in a chair before a hot 
stove fed by natural gas, clothed only in 
night clothes, and in an advanced state 
of decomposition. Edith Scott, adomes- 
tic, was lying dead on the floor of her 
room. Mrs. Reed and her five-year-old 
son were in bed, the mother unconscious 
and the boy dying. Mrs. Reed may 
recover. Two gas stoves in the house 
were burning at full force. There were 
no bruises or marks on either of the 


dead. The house seemed almost her- 
metically closed, and the heat was 
stifling. An autopsy was held, but 


nothing could be determined as to the 
cause of death. The contents of the 
dead people’s stomachs will be examined. 


Joe Hamosky arrived in Bridgeport, 
Conn., Saturday, and met three mem- 
bers of McNally’s green goods gang. 
They escorted him to a deserted barn on 
Seaview avenue to change $1400 of his 
for green paper. They counted the 
money before his eyes and placed it in a 
tin box. Then Hamosky snatched the 
box and after a struggle, during which 
shots were fired, made his escape. He 
ran into the hands of a policeman, who 
also captured Walter Hane, one of the 
green goods men. Both were locked up 
and the money is in the possession of the 
police, being $8268 in five and ten dollar 
bills, also six packages of green paper 
topped by ten dollars bills. Hamosky 
says he belongs in Shamokin, Pa., where 
the same gang fleeced him out ef $4000 
for worthless paper four years ago. He 
has since found where the gang sent let- 
ters and answered them. He says this 
is the third time he has duped the gang 
at theirown game. Hamosky is a Rus- 
sian and talks brokenly. Hane isa mem- 
ber of the powerful McNally gang of 
which “Jim” and ‘Walt’? McNally are 
reputed the heads. The memoranda 
found on Hane’s person, the police say, 
gives evidence enough to break up the 
gang. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








CASTORIA 


we 


for Infants and Children. 





* “Castoria isso well adapted to children that 





Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
n, 


“For several years I have recommended 
ee SS ee ee 
so as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results.” 
Epwm F. Parpzs, M. D., 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 





of it. Few arethe 
in’ t who do not 
Martyn, D. D. 
New York City. 


New York City. 


Tax Cenrave Company, 77 Murray Steet, New Yor. 





Ohe Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 


LivE Stock YARDs, Jan. 2, 1594. 
AT BRIGHTON. 

Zz & = = 
Maine Drovers. 2 bes 2 FA 
= 6) 7) - 

J. G. Littlefield, 4 

O. W. Rolfe, 10 
J.D. rers, 5 26 25 
P. W. Thompson, 25 20 
W. W. Hall, 19 10 
H. Gilman, 10 2 
Hall & Lovell, 17 6 

H. Whiting, 10 
. Holt, 17 6 

H. Lunsman, 10 
Libby & Sons, 20 40 100 21 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 1,444; sheep, 10,387; hogs, 
32,830; calves, 845; horses, 329. 

MAINE Stock AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 192; sheep, 100; hogs, 20; calves, 
90; horses, 89. 

CATTLE EXPORTS FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The number of cattle exported from 
Boston for the week amounted to 559 
head, with State cattle at 11@11\c., 
estimated dressed weight per lb. 

How WE FounD THE MARKET. 

In the line of business cattle were 
selling in a fair way. Dealers were 
helped out of their trouble by exporters 
coming to their relief, or they would 
have had to sacrifice 44@}éc. per lb. 
Butchers say the market remains as last 
week. Dealers seem to shade prices. 
Some choice Maine cattle found sale at 
7@8\ée. dressed weight; other cattle at 
5@634c. dressed weight. 

The sheep market in much the same 
position as last week, coming freely from 
the West. The New England flocks did 
not improve in price; sales at 144@3c. 
for old sheep, and 3@4‘éc. for lambs. 

The-hog market was more favorable 
to slaughterers who deal in Western, 
costing from 5@5'¢c. For country 6c. 
dressed weight was still paid. 

Veal calves rule steady, and in de- 
mand at 244@6c. per Ib. 

Milch cows found a ready sale at 
steady prices. Buyers think them too 
high. Sales at $20@$65 per head. 

The horse market closes up the year 
in a dull way, and all low grades are 
selling at low prices, $50@$90 per head; 
chunks at $75@$150; speedy horses, 
$150@250; truck at $125@$225. 

Live poultry still at 10c. for mixed 
lots. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 
O. W. Rolfe sold 2 choice cattle to 
dress 2800 Ibs., at 81gc., dressed weight 
fatted by Peter Woodward of Brunswick, 
Me.; also 12 oxen average 1700 lbs., from 
4@51éc., live weight. We call attention 
to a pair of cattle that Mr. Rolfe sold 
last week; they were three years old, 
steers raised and fatted by Col. McAr- 
thur of Limington, Me., home weight was 
3419 lbs., and dress 2535 lbs., as good as 
ever brought in from that section. A. 
H. Gilman 8 cattle live weight 1600 Ibs., 
4446 @43%c. W. W. Hall & Son 10 cattle 
45¢c., live weight; 5 milch cows at $40@ 
$50. J.D. Rogers 3 cattle 5250 Ibs., at 
4c., live weight. M. D. Holt sold 6 
calves 118 lbs., at 6c.; 3 springers for 
$100, the lot. P. W. Thompson 14 
calves 101 lIbs., at 6c. Libby Co., 24 
calves 103 Ibs., at 51¢c.; 81 sheep and 
lambs average 99 lbs., 3c.; 17 cattle aver- 
age 1600 lbs., at 4'4c. W. W. Hall 13 
calves average 108 Ibs., at 6c. 
REMARKS. 

In our annual live stock market report 
it was ascertained that Maine was much 
ahead in the shipment of cattle of any 
other New England State. The State 
covers a large territory and quite a live 
stock raising country. The State raises 
great many milch cows, not only for 
home use, but especially for our mar- 
kets, reserve the best qualities to -re- 
plenish the home dairy market, and it is 
natural that they should. Well, Maine 
farmers are in for a new year; what the 
prospects are for marketing of live stock 
time will only show. Fluctuations in 
prices are as likely to take place the 
coming year as the last, and if Maine 
sent to market between 9,000 and 10,000 
cattle in 1893, why will she not in 1894? 
and in same proportion in other kinds of 
stock. The past year has not been a fair 
sample for what they may expect for the 
next two or three years. The chances 
are they will improve. 

LATE SALES AT BriGHTON LAst WED- 
NESDAY. 

This was probably the lightest show 
of milch cows of any week this season, 
and buyers were not plenty. Prices 
seemed to rule fairly steady. Remick & 
Cheney sold 2 choice new milch cows at 
$52.50 each, and 1 at $50; 2 extra cows 
at $48.50 each; 6 heifers for $280. Lib- 
by Co., sold 2 extra cows $40 each; 2 
springers at$35each. J. Caswell2 milch 
cows at $35 each. Connors & Stebbins 
sold 10 new milch cows at-$40 each. R. 
Connors sold 2 milch cows at $40 each; 
1 milch heifer at $18. O. H. Furbush 
sold 2 cattle of 3640 Ibs. at 414¢c., live 
weight; 2 do., live weight 3140 Ibs. at 
3ise. J. S. Henry sold 5 choice new 
milch cows at $50 each; 4 extra cows at 
$45 @$47 each. Common cows at $30@ 
$38. P. F. Litchfield sold 3 cows at $40 
each; 6 choice cows at $50 each. H. A. 
Gilman & Co., sold farrow cow $18. 

Working Oxen—Several pair on sale, 
and prices have not improved. J. D. 
Hosmer sold 1 pair girthing 6 ft. 10 in., 
live weight Ibs., at $85; 1 pair 
girthing 7 ft., live weight 3100 lbs., at 
$115. 





Caustic Balsam. 

Garrison, Col., May 5, 1892. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio :— 

While breaking a horse last fall I 
sweeneyed him, and having cured a 
number of cases of sweeney with yonr 
Caustic Balsam, I tried it. I used one 


bottle according to divections. It cured 
the lameness immediately, but the 
shoulder does not fill up. Perhaps you 


can tell me a way to cure him. (Con- 
tinue the treatment. L. W. Co.) 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, January 2, 1894. 

Demand for four moderate. We quote 
fine, superfine and extras at $2 00@ 
$250; extra seconds; $2 50@$2 90; 
winter wheat, clears and straights, $3 00 
@$3 65: winter wheat patents, $3 55@ 
$4 10; Minnesota bakers’, $2 60@$3 90; 
spring wheat patents, $4 O00@$4 60. 
These quotations include jobbers’ and 
tillers’ prices. Rye flour as quiet at 
$3 50@$3 75 per bbl. 

Corn meal is firm, with sales at 90@ 
9$2c per bag, and barrel meal at $2 00©) 
$2 10 tor choice kiln dried. 

Oat meal is in steady request, with 
sales at $4 30@$4 70 for cut and rolled. 

Grain—Shippers were advanced about 
acentall around. Some were quoting 
48c. for Chicago No. 2 yellow and from 
46',@47ec. for Chicago No. 3 yellow 
was quoted. On the spot there were 
sales of steamer yellow at 47c. and it 
was difficult to get any more than that 
price. For oats on the spot there was a 
very good demand. Some fancy clipped 
sold at 381¢c. and No. 2 white clipped at 
38c. per bush, but very good oats were 
offering at 3614@361!sc. per bush. No. 
3 white in transit were offering at 35¢c. 
per bush, and clipped, for shipment, at 
3714@38c. per bush. 

Millfeed—Market quiet and unsettled, 
pending the freight rate outcome. 
Spring bran is quoted at $16 75@17 00, 
and winter at $17 65@18 per ton in sacks 
for shipment. Middlings range at $17 50 
@19 for spring and $19@20 for winter. 
Cotton seed meal, to arrive, is firmer at 
$23 75@24 per ton. 

Hay continues along in about the same 
even way, with straw also quiet. Bran 
is firm. Sack spring bran to arrive, 
$17 25; sack winter, $18 25; sack spring 
middlings, $18; sack winter, $19 50; 
mixed feed, $18 75 for large sacks and at 
$19 50 for 100 lb. sacks. 

The year opens with a depressed 
butter market, and the tendency of 
prices isin faver of buyers. The quo- 
tation yesterday for round lots of best 
fresh creamery was 27@27', cents per 
pound, but very few sales were made. 
Perhaps 27 cents is all that should be 
quoted, because that is all that could be 
obtained if forced on the market, but 
holders were asking 27'4 cents. A large 
portion of the receipts continue to show 
defects, and they would be well sold at 
25@26 cents. Receipts yesterday were 
large for this time of year, and as the 
quality of the butter does not improve 


by holding, there naturally is some 
anxiety to sell at over 25 cents. Winter 


dairy sold slowly at 20@25 cents per 
pound, and all the lower grades are on a 
nominal basis. Fancy creamery in small 
lots sold at 20@30 cents. 

The new year has not brought any im- 
provement to the cheese market, and the 
demand continues as lightasever. Only 
small lots are called for and sell at 1115 
@12e. per pound for large sizes, and 1144 
@12‘éc. for twins. If sales were forced 
it would be hard to realize over 11'sc. 
Holders are still confident of an im- 
proved trade, but they are beginning to 
lose hope of any higher prices. But the 
stock is estimated to be smaller than 
last year, and all will probably be want- 
ed before the new make can be obtained. 

Beef has moved rather better for a 
couple of deys, evidently because the 
beginning of the year and the month has 
come about. Supply is still heavy, with 
quotations at: Choice to fancy steers, 814 
@8'sc.; prime, 7!4@&e.; good, 6@7c; 
light,*5@6c.; extra heavy hinds, 10@ 
lle.; good, 9@9'¢e; light, 7@8c.; heavy 
fores) 514@6c.; light, 4@5c.; backs, 5@ 
Je.; rattles, 4@5ljc.; chucks, 4@6c.; 
rounds, 6'4@8ec.; rumps, 8@12c.; rumps 
and loins, 9@14c.; short ribs, 74g@13c.; 
loins, 8@16c. 

Mutton and lambs are really dull and 
easier, with the supply very full of stock 
not the best: Choice to fancy lambs, 7@ 
8e.; good tochoice, 6@6}gc.; common to 
good, 4@5c.; poor and ordinary, 2@3c. ; 


yearlings, 4@6%sc.; muttons, 4@6;. 
poor to good, 3@4c.; choice heavy 


Brightons, 61gc.; choice Eastern veals, 
91,@101sc.; common to good, 5@8c.; 
Brightons and fancy, 10@11c. 

Potatoes are easier in position, though 
not yet quoted lower; Houlton and 
Aroostook Hebrons, 68@70c.; Houlton 
and Aroostook Rose, 63@65c; New York 
Stars and Burbanks, 58@60c.; Dakota 
Reds, 58@60.; Chenangoes, 63@65c.; 
Jersey double head sweets, $2 75. 

Apples are very firm, with quotations 
rather higher: No. 1 Baldwins, $4 00@ 
$4 05; No. 1 Greenings, $3 50@8$4 25; 
fair to good, $2 75@$3 00; seconds, 

2 25@$2 75; Gravensteins, $3 00@34 00; 
Talman Sweets, $3 50@$4 00. 

Poultry continues easy at: Western tur- 
keys, 10@13c; fancy lots, 13@l14c; 
western chickens, §@1llc; northern and 
eastern, 11@13c; fowls, 10@13c: geese, 
13@14c. 

Eggs are easier, especially on held and 
limes, while fresh are very firm. Eastern 
fancy, fresh, 30@35c.; Eastern fresh, 26 
@27e.; provincial, 23@26c.; Michigan, 
25@26c.; Western, 22@23c.; held, 15@ 
20c.; limed, 15@20c. 

BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3. 
AppLes—Choice strung, 5@6c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 

Beans— Yellow eyes, $2 @$2 10 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 $2 40. 
Butrrer—Best, 24@26c per lb.; fair to 
good, 21@23c. 

Eegs—25@28e per doz. 

CsEEsE--Best factory, per Ib., (new 
12@13c; best dairy, per Ib., (mew) 12 
13c. 

Provisions—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 
8c. Chickens, 15@20c. Turkeys, 20c. 
GraiIn—Oats, prime country, new, 40c. 
Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 

CoRN—60c; meal, 56c. 
PoTATOEsS—50@55e per bu. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New York, Jan. 2. 








Frank E. Snow. 


New 4’s reg., 112 
New 4's coup., 112 
United States 2’s reg., 95 
Central Pacific Ists, 101 
Denver & R. G. ists, 113 
Erie 2ds, To 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 85 
Oregan Nav. Ists, 10416 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3. 

APPLES-—New, $2.00@$3.00 per bbl. 

Beans—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; Yel- 
low Eyes $2 25. 

ButTTrER—Ball 
Creamery 28@30c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12c. : 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 

EeGs—Fresh, 25c per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 50@$5 00. 

GRAIN—Corn 65c; oats 48c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay— Loose $15@17; pressed $18@20. 

STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 

HIDES AND SkiNs—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 44c; bulls 
and stags, 24éc. 

LimzE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

LARD—Tierce 9c; in tins 10c. 

MEAL—Corn 60c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHORTS—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork 12@14c. 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 14@14\c; fowls, 
10@12c; chickens, 12@15c; turkeys 17 to 
20c. spring lamb, 6@8c; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 644. 

PRODUCE—Potatoes, 50@60c per 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 40c per 
bushel; squash, $1 50 per hundred. 


butter 20 to 25c. 





WEDNESDAY, Jan. 3. 

ApPpLEs—Eating, $4 00@$5 00 per bbl. ; 
common, $1 75@$z2 50 per bbl; evaporat- 
ed 9@10c. per lb. 

BuTTER—20@2I1c. for choice family; 
creamery, 28@29c. 

BEANS—Pea, $1 95@2 00; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 35. 


1244@13'4c; N. Y. Factory, 124@13 be. 
X and XX, $3 15@3 25; Roller Michigan, 


$3 75@4 00; St. Leuis Winter Patents, 
$4 00@4 45. 


Fiso—Cod Shore, $5 25@5 50: Scaled 
herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, extra, $17 00@20 00. 

Gratin—Corn, bag lots, 52c; oats 


42@43c; cotton seed, car lots, $24 00@ 
25 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $27 00@ 
28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 00@ 
18 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $18 00@ 
19 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 50; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 

LarD—rer tierce, 7@9c per Ib.; 
per tub, 7@9%ec; pail, 714@1134. 

PoTATOES—75c per bu. 

PROVIsIONS— Fowl, 11@12c.; chickens, 
14@1l5c.; turkeys, 15@16c.; eggs, 30@ 
3lc.; extra beef, $9 50@$9 75; pork backs, 
$16 75@$17 00; clear, $17 00@$17 50; 
hams, 10@101c; covered, 11@11s. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2, 1894. 

The cattle market—Receipts, 6,000; | 
common to extra steers $3 15@$6 00;/ 
stockers and feeders at $2 25@$3 65; | 
cows and bulls at $1 25@$3 50; calves, 
at $2 25@$6 00. 

Hogs—Receipts, 22,000; heavy at $5 05 
@$5 50; common to choice mixed at 
$5 05@$5 50; choice assorted, $5 40@| 
$5 45; light, $5 10@$5 35; pigs at $4 25@ 
$5 25. 


Sheep—Receipts, 





88,000; quiet me 





steady; inferior to choice at $1 25@ 
$3 65; lambs at $3 00@$5 00. | 
MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 





Rev. Dr. James R. Day, a native of 
been | 


Monmouth, in this State, has 
chosen Chancellor of the Syracuse Uni- | 
versity. Dr. Day will continue as | 
pastor of the Calvary Methodist church, | 
New York cit/, until the next meeting | 
of the conference. 
Rev. Donald Fraser closed a two years’ | 
pastorate with the Universalist parish at | 
North Anson and at Madison, last Sun-| 
day, and goes to North Orange and 
Athol, Mass., to begin a new pastorate | 
the first Sunday in January. Mr. Fraser | 
has done a faithful service in these | 
parishes, and has the pleasure of leaving 
both in a growing, helpful condition. } 
The Dover Methodist church, Milton | 
B. Pratt, pastor, was formally reopened | 
on Tuesday. Sermon by Rev. J. W. | 
Hamilton. 
Mrs. Mary J. Lane, a wealthy lady in | 
Leeds, has given a bell to the union | 
church at Bridgton. 
At the Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Houlton, Thursday, Rev. H. Hobart | 
Barber, deacon in charge of the church, | 
and Rev. Harry Hudson, missionary:of | 
St. Thomas church at Winn, were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Rt. Rev. H. 
A. Neely. 
Rev. Thomas B. Payne, pastor of the} 
Universalist church in Lewiston, has re- | 
signed, to take effect April Ist. 





Hard Lines for English Farmers. 
The London Standard “The | 
statement issued by the board of agri-| 
culture estimating the product of wheat, 
barley and oats in Great Britian for the! 
year 1893, affords no ray of hope for the | 
farmer. The field of barley in England 
is 10,000,000 bushels less than in 1892 
and oats 6,000,000 less though the area 
cultivated for both grains exceeds that | 
of the previous year. The acreage of | 
Great Britain under wheat has decreased | 
230,000 acres and the yield is 9,000,000} 
bushels under 1892. Rents within recent | 
years have fallen 50 per cent. and must 
if farming is to be made to pay. 


says: 


j 





This story is told of Conductor Mace, 
lately deceased: During Mr. Mace’s rail- | 
roading a man came to the cars with a| 
heavy box which he wanted put on as | 
freight. Mace told him his baggage car | 
was full, and he could not take it any| 
way. “But,” said the man, “this box} 
must go any how.” ‘Well,’ asked 
Mace, “‘What is it and where is it go-| 
ing?’ He replied: “It isa box of live} 
black bass for Readfield pond. When 1! 
was a boy I used to fish in that pond | 
with John Mace. There were plenty of | 
trout there then, but the pickerel have | 
killed them all out, and I want to put | 
the bass in to kill out the pesky pick-| 
erel.” ‘‘Then,”’ said the conductor, ‘“‘it| 
shall go if I have to put everything else 
out of the car. My name is John Mace, | 
and Ihave not seen you for over 30) 
years.” | 
The Chicago World’s Fair awarded | 





Pills, in recongnition of their superior | 
merits as a remedy for all diseases of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. The best 
family physic, purely vegetable, sugar- 
coated, easy to take. 

Moody and Sankey will hold revival 
meetings in Washington next February. 
It is not likely that in consequence either 
house of Congress will be without a 
quorum at any time. 








John Young of Stevensville, Aroostook 
county, has a smart daughter,, eleven 
years old, who, unaided, did the cooking 
for 12 men for two weeks. 





For Over Fifty Years 
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CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, | 


FLouR—Superfine, $2 80@$3 10; Spring | 


the highest honors to Ayer’s Cathartic | - 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


' . 
| widow of the late John McCollister, form 
| of Canton, aged 81 years. 
| In Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 19, Mrs 
_ ni S Frases Bonney, wife of Humphrey 1 
: : | 77 years, 11 months. 
In this city, Dec. 30, by Rev. J. F. Leland, Chi re - * oR . . 
Forrest E. Drake to Miss Mary A. Hopkins. sat China, Oe. 56, Mies. Bath Linesin, aged 
In Albany, Dec. 10, John O. Severy to Miss | In Cunningham, Kansas, Dec. 20, Geors: 4 
Eliza J: Halton. ‘a | Lakin, formerly of Harrison, Me., aged 47 
In Athens, Dec. 25, Merton H. Stickney to | years. ‘ 
Miss Carrie E. Tibbets. In Cornville, Dec. 21 
,1n Belfast, Dec. 25, Thomas E. Hale, Jr., of | Eaton. aged 67 years. 
Castine, to Miss Leila A. Brown of Belfast;| In Danvers, Mass., Dec. 21 
Dec. 20, Wilbur A. Macomber, to Gertrude D: ed 28 years,7 months. 
Stearns, both of Belfast; Dec. 23, Stanley I.| ‘In East Vassalboro. Dec. 26 
Mathews, to Lillian A. Woodbury, both of | Jaquith, aged 71 years, 4 months. - 
Brooks; Dec. 25, Eli C. Merriam, to Mrs. Ad-|" In Ellsworth, Dec. 23, Mrs 
die M. Ladd, both of Belfast; Dec. 25, Herbert | O’Brien, aged 78 years; Dec. 19, Mrs 
E. Ellis, to Miss Flossie E. Turner, both of | A. McCollum, aged 75 years, 9 months 
Belfast; Dec. 24, Wm. E. Baker, to Gertrude In Eastport, Dec. 25, Robert Burns, aged 82 
*, Spinner ° vow gf Senet. years, 11 months EP % 
hn Boothbay Harbor, Dec 18,Gregory Camp.- | friendship, Dec. 1: xderic lford 
bell to Miss Sophronia Brown, both of Booth Q — 82 ty ; ‘ a erie = : 4 6 
ay. . Thomas, aged 80 years. ; , 
In Bridgton, Dec. 23, Ulysses S. Grant Cross, | In at a, Dee. 25, Miss Lovi 
to Miss Lillie M. Kenniston; Dec. 23, Oswald | Allen, formerly of Industry, aged 88 years = 
Lack, to Miss Lottie E. McKeen, all of Bridg-| months; Dec. 23, Michael Garrett, (native of 
on. vanns : Canada) aged 99 years; Dec. 26, George Good. 
In Bar Harbor, Dec. 7, Willis Paine, to Miss | win, formerly of lew t.. —h A — — 
Mattie Moore, both of Bar Harbor. 7 months : 4 — 
_ In Bradford, Dec. 25, Martin P. Tate, of In Franklin, Dec. 23, Mrs. Julia M., widow 
Corinth, to Miss Lillian E. Preble, of Bradford. | of Henry Macomber. aged 63 years, 9 months 
In Bath, Dec, 27, Edwin I. Cornish of Bath, In Fairfield, Dec. 24, William E. Hall, aged 
—— 1 Sood +4 Woolwich. 31 years. ; wis . 
| n Brockton, Mass., Nov. 29, George L In Gorham, N «» Dec. 23, R s F. In 
| Whitten, of Brockton, to Miss Lottie F. Pat- | aged 57 years. 2 a areountaaen 
| tangall, daughter of Mr. N. P. Pattangall of | In Gold Hill, California, Charles A. N 
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erry, Me. | | comb, formerly of Sebago, Me., aged 5u \ 
In Bowdoinham, Dec. 23, George A. Fur-| In Houlton, Dec. 23, John H. Clough, az 
bush, to Miss Edna M. Pottle. | 82 years; Dec. 25, Samuel Watson, aged 43 


In Belgrade, Dec. 23, Oscar Chesley to Miss | years: Dec. 22, Miss Alice Berta Clough 
| H. Lillian Sherbourne, both of Readtield. | 2) years, 2 months. ; : 
| In Calais, Det. 14, David Hawthorne, to In Kezar_ Falls Mrs. Mary A 
Miss Sarah Stevenson, both of Breokton: Dec. | Pierce, aged 64 years : 
20, James L. Garnett of Calais, to Miss Alice In Ligonia Village, Dec. 26, 
A. Douglass of St. Stephen, N. B.; Dec. 14,| Ham, aged 59 years. 6 months 
Harry Chaffy, to Miss Minnie McGowan, both | In Lewiston, Dec. 22, Asa Greene, aged 78 
> | years, 7 months 
| 
' 
| 
' 


Dec. 19, 
Stephen G 


of St. George, N. B. 

In Cumberland Centre, Dec. 25, Dr. G. H. 
Hammond of Great Falls, N. H., to Miss May 
Maud Jordan of Cumberland Centre : 


In Lyman, Dec. 19, Mrs. Cora, wife of Fred 
L. Goodw in, aged 25 years. , 
‘ n Norway, Dec. 21, Charles Parsons, aged 
In Cornville, William McLaughlin, M. D., | 82 years, 10 months: Dec. fe Mildred Ay 
to Miss Emma V. Longfellow. __ | delia, infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Georg: 
In East Boothbay, Dec. 20, Freeman Hodg-| D. Swift: Dec 24. Mrs. Harriet Sylvester of 
don McKnown of Boothbay Harbor, to Miss | Massachusetts, a native of Bridgton, Me 
Laura Emma Murray, of East Boothbay. widow of Martin Sylvester, aged nearly 80 
In East Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, Fred L. Ka In North, Norway. Dec. 17, Claude Miles 
ler, of Waldoboro, Me., to Miss Lilla A. Hamm | son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hamlen, aged 
of Boston. |} months. : 
In East Winthrop, Dec. 23, Geo. M. Foster! In North Bridgton, Dec Asa Cummings, 
to Miss Lillian M. Vose, both of East Win | formerly of Albany; Dec. 23, Walter, son of 
1rop. | Charles H. and Flora J. Hannaford, aged 22 
In Zastport, Dec. 21, Joseph E. Wickerson | years, 5 months. 
of Eastport, to Miss Lettie M. Leonard of |” In Naples, Dec. 26, Mrs. Mary Lucy Cilley. 
Somerville, Mass.; Dec. 24, Albert W. wife of Jary Greene, aged 87 years, 11 mos 
putmows to Miss Fapnic L. carts. poth of| In North Reading, Mass., Dec. 15, David 
Vastport ; cc. 26, lillam Jenbow to | Mosman, aged 84 years, formerly o angor 
Miss Abbie Robbinson, both of Eastport; Dec. uM: . ee oe a oem 
24, George B. Cates to Miss Teresa D. Holmes, In Orr’s Island, Dec. 28, Alfred Orr, aged 
both of Eastport; Dec. 22, William Tucker to | 74 years, 4 months. 
Miss Jessie Brown, both of Le Tete, N. B.;| In Perry, Dec. 13, Levi G 
Dec. 24, James E. Sherburne of Eastport, to | forth, aged 69 years. 7 months 
Miss Laura Armstrong of Pentield, NB | In Portland, Dec. 29, Mrs. Fanny H., widow 
In Ellsworth, Dec, 23, Edwin G. Moor to|of the late George Dean; Dec. 29, Mrs 
Miss Nettie Haley, both of Ellsworth; Dec. | Martha J., widow of the late Capt. Clark 
25, Charles Hammond of Surry, to Mrs. | Blake, aged 85 years, 3 months; Dec. 2s 
Frances L. Austin of Ellsworth. Hollywood; Dec. 28, illiam J 
_In East Hiram, Dec. 13, Alonzo Martin of | Blair, aged 68 years; Dec. 28, Bartholomew 
Sebago, to Miss Lizzie Noble of East Hiram; | O’Brion, aged 51 years; Dec. 28, Mrs. Mary 
Dec. 2, Asa Ward of Baldwin, to Miss Ida] wife of Capt. Horace Totman, aged 75 years 
McLucas of Hiram 9 months; Dec. 27, Capt. B. F. Winchest« 
In Ellsworth Falls, Dec. 26, Adoniram J.| formerly of Boston, Mass., aged 84 years, 10 
McGown to Miss Kate M. Ober, both of North | months: Dec. 26, Timothy y Looney, aged 
Ellsworth. ’ ‘ 37 years; Dec. 27, Joseph Castell, aged 8 
In Farmington, Dec. 25, Elbert A. Hardy to | years; Dec. 27, Mrs. Jane E., wife of Willian 
Miss Faustina Trask, both of Farmington A. Gillis, aged 55 years 
In Foxcroft, Dec. 26, Frederick A. Ames to In Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 1, Chas. H. Free 
Miss Harriet Frost, both of Skowhegan man, formerly of Augusta, Me., aged 47 years 
In Frankfort, Dec. 23, Albert Beal to Miss In Rockland, Dec. 19, Horace L. Macomber 
Mary Canning, both of Frankfort. a native of Castine, aged 58 years, 3 months 
In Fort Fairfield, Dec. 25, Nathan M. Col- In Rockport, Dec. 15, Mrs. Roxie J., widow 
broth of Easton, to Mrs. Mary Jane Christie | of William Cameron, a native of Lincolnvill 
of Limington aged 55 years, 10_months; Dec. 18, Mr 
In Georgetown, Dec. 25, Albion P. Davis of | Sarah J., wife of Robert Upham, aged 
Monhegan, to Miss Carrie B. Pinkham of | years, 6 months. 
Georgetown. In Rochester, N. H., Dec. 25, Mrs. Martha 
In Gardiner, Dec. 21, Samuel Soule to Miss | R. Jackson, widow of the late Capt. Josep! 
Alice Morrison A. Jackson, aged 83 years 
In Holden, Dec. 23, Burnett M. Raymond to In Richmond, Dec. 21, Mrs. Marcia A 
Miss Zelia Grace Webber; Henry 8. Torrence | Sutherland, aged 75 years, 9 menths 
to Miss Helen S. Webber. In Skowhegan, Dee. 23, Mrs. Christiana |! 
In Hartford, Dec. 7, Charles Lovejoy to Miss | wife of Brooks D. Savage, aged 57 years; De 
essie Dorr, both of Hartford. 19, John R. Swain, aged 79 years 
In Hampden, Dec. 7, George A. Grant of In San Diego, Cal., Dec. 12, Thomas Grover 
Hampden, to Miss Annie Coombs of Bangor. son of the late Dr. H. B. and Martha W 
In Howland, Dec. 24, Frank F. Gillis of | Eaton, formerly of Rockport, Me., aged 35 
Howland, to Miss Zula Scott of Edinburg. years 
In Houlton, Dec. 21, Charles E. Boone to In Stockton Springs, Dec. 21, Mrs 
Miss Mary M. Young of Houlton. wife of B. M. Roberts, aged 70 years 
In Halidale, Dec. 23, Chesley B, Ingraham| In Scarboro, Dec. 28, Miss Eumice Libby. 
of Knox, to Miss Nettie Balkam of Palermo. | aged 86 years 
In Knox, Dec. 25, Alton L. Clark to Miss In Topeka, Kan., Mrs Whitney, 
Susie Penny, both of Knox. formerly of Fryeburg, Me 
In Litehfield Corner, Dec. 23, William F. In Unity, Dec. 28, Mrs. Louisa Wiggin, aged 
Knight of Litchfield, to Miss Nellie V. Buker | 81 years 
of Richmond. In Vinalhaven, Dec. 17, Frank M. Calde 
In Lovell, Dec. 20, Leslie L. Stearns to 
Miss Bessie M, Heald, both of Lovell. 
n Leeds Centre, Dec. 25, Philip Song of 
Chelsea, to Mrs. F. J. Tatro of Leeds 
In Libson_Falls, Dee. 23, Ernest L. Maines 
of Lisbon Falls, to Miss Florence Bowie of 
Durham. 45 years, 4 months; 
In Linneus, Dec. 19, Warren R. Morrison to | Johns, aged 47 years 
Miss Addie B, Crummett, both of Linneus | In West Farmington, Dec. 20, 
In Leeds, Dec. 24, Edwin 8. Waite of Liver- | Wills, aged 59 years, 5 months 
more, to Miss Bertha A. Grant of Leeds | In Waltham, Dec. 23, James D 
In Limington, Dec. 23, Nathan H. Smith to | aged 48 years 
Miss Mabe) Hanna of Buxton. In West Harrington, Dec 
In Milo, Dec. 25, Preston E. Hodsdon to Miss | Ray, aged 83 years M 
24, Mrs 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Pottle of Dan 








Emeline, 


Charles 


wood, aged 41 years. 

n Verona, Henrico Co., Virginia, John Ly 
ford, aged 81 years, 8 months 

In Vassalboro, Dec. 26, Hiram Robinso 
aged 63 years. 

n Waldoboro, Dec 








24, Roscoe Nash, ag: 
Dec, 27, Rose M 


27, Mrs. 
George H 
Rhodes 
19, Charles W 

Nellie Gree 


Ellen Hea 


Maud E, Frost, both of Milo; Dec. 27, Edwin In Waterville, Dec 

H. Hamlin of Boston, Mass., to Miss Carrie B. | aged 31 years 

Livermore of Milo. In Winslow, Dec. 26, 
in Norridgewock, Dec. 23, aged 76 years 

to Mrs. Dora E. Packard. 

In New Vineyard, Dec. 21, George F. Fas 
set of New Vineyard to Miss Mary E 
of Madison. 

In North Haven, Dec. 18, Ellington I 
ver of North Haven, to Miss Alice E. Quinn | the late Nathaniel Cogswell Searle, aged 6 
of Eagle Island. . | years 

In New Gloucester, Dec. 20, Frederic Wilkey |" In Winthrop, Jan. 2, Mrs. Julia Jackson 
to Miss Julia A. Curtis widow of the late Samuel Jacksor 

In Penobscot, Dec. 18, William H. Chad 
bourn of Waterford, te Miss Clara P. Babson 
of Penobscot 

In Rockland, Dec. 16, Maynard Crockett to 
Miss Annie M. Connon, both of Rockland; 
Dec. 16, Winslow 8. Hewett of Rockland, to 
Miss Mattie A. Plummer of Camden 

In Shirley, Dec. 21, Charles Trafton to Miss 
Nettie Clement . 

In South Lewiston, Dec. 27, Andrew J 
Hinkley to Miss Ann Jordan, both of South 
Lewiston 


Mrs 
Fred C. Dunlap | 
| In West Pembroke, Dec. 25, Mrs. Sa 
Leighton, widow of the late Isaiah Leight 
aged 75 years, 11 months 

In Waltham, Mass., Dec. 4, Mrs. Alice 5 
Car- | Bill, wife of Edwin R. Bill, and daught 


Burnes 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


An abstract of the Meteorological Ob 
servations taken at the Maine Stat 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, for the month of December, 1805 


Lat. 44° 54! 2" N. Lon. 68° 40' 11" W 
Altitude above the sea, 129 feet 





In Surry, Dee. 13, Harmon Treworgy to — 
Miss Lillie E. Bonsey, both of Surry; Dec. 20, 1892 1895 
George B. Grindle of Mt. Desert, to Miss Ruth | Mean temperature 21°.24 14 
8. Young of Surry. Maximum sm 28°.75 23°.4 

In Saco, Dec. 23, Walter L. McKusick to} Minimum “ 14°57 4 
Miss Alma A. Temple; Dec. 25, Lee L. Roberts | Mean of warmestday th, 43°.2 10th, 5 
to Miss Harriet F. Townsend. Mean of coldest day. 24th, 7°.7 13th, 1) 


In Sedgwick, Nov. 4, Frank I. Candage to 
Miss Fannie E. Grindle, both of Bluehil! 
In Skowhegan, Dec. 23. Fred Loomis to 


| 
| 
| 


Mean percentage of - 
cloudiness . 47 


Amount of rain or 


Miss Annie Ames, both of Skowhegan c melted snow in _ 
27, Philander McClure to Miss Delphina E gauge * 1.61 in 763 
mazeen, both of Cornville; Dec. 26, John | Amount of snow 6.5in. 345i 


An 

W. White to Miss Sylvia M. Wood 
In Tremont, Dec. 20, Lorenzo E. Stewart to 

Miss Flora M. Clinkard, both of Tremont. 


DrrReEcTION AND Force or WINDS 
N. W. & W., .73: 8. W. & &., .14; 8.1 
N. E. & N., .12 


1892 





In Unity. Dec. 24, Fred L. Wellington of | &:E., .1; : ne ' 
Albion to Miss Allie F, Clark of Un ity 1893—N. W, & W., .60; 8. W. & §.,.42; 5 I 

In Unity, Dec. 25, Fred L. Wellington of | & E., .8; N. E. & N., .66 
Albion, to Miss Allie L. Clark of Unity 1892 189 


In Wilton, Dec. 6, Fred Robbins to Miss Ada 
M. Robbins ; a 

In West Farmington, Dec. 20,C. L. Tewks 
bury to Miss Vaughnie Berry, both of Wilton ; 
Dec. 23, Frank B. Mairs to Miss Maud D. Per 
ham, both of Wilton 

In Winterport, Dec. 25, Daniel Dyer of 
West Winterport, to Miss Emma B. Twombly 
of Monroe : é 

In Windham Centre, Dec. 27, George F 
Morse of Hallowell, to Miss Marietta Hawkes 
o 


Wiandhs ; 
In Woodstock, Dec. 24, Alten M. York to 


Mean height of barometer 
in inches seers) 
Maximum height of barom 
eter in inches. . 
Minimum height of barom 
eter in inches : a” 
Mean humidity of the at 
mosphere oe ° o* 


Where Seeds Come From. 
First among the seed producing hous¢ 


Miss Mabel E. Hazelton, both of Woodstock. of the world stands the old establis 
In West Hampden, Dec, 26, Irvin D. Patten ae ee cial 

to Miss Ruth J erro 8, both of Hampden, ment of D. M. Fe rry & ( 0, De axe 
In West Franklin, Dec 2. x alter a pe Mich. Established in 1856, this firm has 
F Miss Angie B. Gay, both of Franklin. ; 

my An te Dec. 25, Fred L. Ken-| been for years the largest and bes 


dricks of Waltham, to Miss Jennie H. Lord of 
Ellsworth, Me. alee 

In Wells, Dec. 26, by Rev. John Collins of 
Somersworth, N. H., Silas M. Grant of Porte 
Lorne, N. S., to Margie H. Donnell of Wells. 


Died. 
In this city, Jan. 1, Mrs. Lois Longfellow, 


85 years. " 
eo Dec. 27. the wife of Edward H. 
Mills; formerly Miss Lucy Stone. : 

In this city, Dec. 29, Miss Ella Dowling. _ 
In Auburn, Dec. 25, Stephen Rowe, aged 79 

. 3 months. . Z 
THE Appleton, Dec. 19, Dr. Frank A. Gushee, 

ed 51 years, 3 months. 

n Bath Dee. 21, John Melrose, formerly of 
Richmond, aged 72 years; Dec. 27, Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Brown, aged 81 years, 7 months. 

In Bowdoin, Dec. 23, Mary A. Downs, aged 
37 years. oe ee 4 

In Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Dec. 28, William H. | 
Smith, of Bangor, Me., aged 80 years. 

In Belmont. Dec. 25, John B. Sylvester, of 
Lincolnville, aged 81 years,7 months. 

In Bethel, Dec. 22, r D. Grover. 
ass., Dec. 24, Thomas Burn- 


known seed house in the world. In 15 
over one hundred thousand dealers ha! 
died Ferry’s Seeds, and the numbe 
people who planted them runs far into 
the millions. For 1894 this firm has 
made preparation to supply at least 5! 
000 bushels of garden beans alon 
Something more than shrewd business 
methods is required to place and keep 
such a business in the lead. Lt is some- 
thing that deserves the thought of every 
one who plants aseed. If every sowe! 
could go on a tour of inspection throug" 
this great establishment and see what 's 
behind the name of Ferry’s Seeds, see 
with what care they have been been ce 
veloped and tested, see with what pre 
cision they are sorted and packed, ready 
for planting, there would be less disaj- 
pointment and fewer losses from the use 
of inferior seeds. 

Every year D. M. Ferry & Co, issue 40 
Annual for the pememet ons . instruc 

tion of those who plant s. It is pre 

; Colby 62) pared by competent authors, and is 

yew ivi Tasion lef Chas. rightly looked om as a standard au- 
73 years, 9 months; | thority on the most profitable things 
28 y yams plant, and the most —— =e, ~ 

C Dec. 20, Sarah Ann Lynn, aged | cultivate them. This is sent fr 
aa es Portis A. Hitchins, aged | of charge to all who send their name 
and ad to the above mentioned firm. 
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